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I LATELY loved the eye of jet, 

Whose vivid glance, too often met, 
Spoke every feeling warm and true; 

Its mental beams dissolved my soul, 

It won me with its lively roll, 

It stirred my heart at every view, 

But did not conquer like the blue! 


The rays that from dark eyes are felt 

May soften hearts, but never melt; 
May kindle, but will ne’er subdue. 

The liquid eye 

That burns, 


» With graceful turn, 

yet scarcely seems to burn, 

The eye that thrills me through and through, 
That witching eye I see is blue! 


My envious friends perchance will say, 
Phat, fickle still, I change and stray, 
Am caught alone by novel hue; 
But heed not, love, the jealous tale— 
Phough eyes of black would once prevail, 
I vow to Heaven, seen in you, 
Eternal constancy to blue! 
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We will add an extract from 


THE DILEMMA. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLME 


Now, by the 


blesséd Paphian queen, 
Who heaves the 


breast of sweet sixteen 


By every name I cut on bark 


Before my m 


ng star grew dark H 


By Hymen’s torch, by Cupid’s dart, 


$y all that thr 


The bright bla 


Is the beating heart, 


*k eye, the melting blu 


I eannot choose between the two 


* o * 


Well, both m 


ht make a martyr break 


* * * * * 


The chain that bound him to the stake ; 


And both, wi 


ut a single ray, 


Can melt our very hearts away; 


And both, whe 


balanced, hardly seem 


To stir the scales or rock the beam; 


Yet that is dearest, all the while, 


That wears for us the sweetest smile. 
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Tr birth-place, Liberty! the breast of God; Ea s tyrants. a 
Phy cherished home, the everlasting hills, And shudderingly re 


} 


Whence gush the ever-gurgling crystal! ri! 





Rocks, 
Caves, fastnesses thy refuge and delight. 

To build the temple of the ive and free, 
Thou risest sternly int iy Majesty 





wet with heaven’s sweet dew, thy fect have 


Were pain and w 
Sweetest possess 
Diffusive good, O 


Thy hand has shed 


e. Life 


truck, yield to thee in fight 
wanting thee, 
thou choicest boon of fate, 


, freeman’s best estate 


swectly 
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“THERE is nothing new under the sun’”’ is as 
true a saying Bow as when it was first uttered in 
the infancy of the world. Old superstitions, old 
nursery songs, old tricks and jokes are re-believed, 
re-sung, and re-enacted by each succeeding genera- 
tion. College boys nowadays play the same witty 
and wonderful pranks upon “ prex’’ and ‘ prof.” 
that their forefathers did, and that have surprised 
and delighted the unsophisticated part of mankind 


Nur- 


sery rhymes are transmitted with very slight altera- 


ever since college walls were first reared. 


tions from one generation to another; and I doubt 
not that the chubby-faced babies of Queen Victoria 
are sung to sleep with the same melodies that quiet- 
ed the infant cries of King Alfred 

As for the time when the “ House that Jack built’’ 
and “Mother Hubbard’’ were not in existence, when 
Barbara Allen’s sorrows were not sung, and the re- 
markable career of Cock Robin unknown, I am 
‘onstrained to believe that there never was such a 
period 

Akin to these things in antiquity and universality, 
is the belief prevailing among the juveniles of every 
generation, that birds can be caught by putting salt 
on their tails. In what remote period of the world’s 
history, or in what green spot upon the earth’s sur- 
face this singular belief first influenced the actions 
of the young, I shall nerther inquire nor attempt to 
Not but that the 


prove vastly useful in enabling us to solve the ques- 


determine. investigation might 
tion as to the best manner of forming the minds of 
children, but because it involves an amount of labor 
unsuited to my capacities—and especially for this 
reason, that I fear the present generation would not 
appreciate such exertions; for it strikes me as being 
one of the sigus of the degeneracy of these times, that 
this belief is not only not inculeated with the zeal 
of our ancestors, but--what is an infinitely worse 
wndication—is not so readily received and acted upon 
as it once was by children. 

These little creatures become now prematurely 
men and women, and are too generally losing the 
greatest charm of childhood—its simplicity—to be 
induced to try the experiment of catching birds 


with “ fresh salt They are themselves too much 





like the aged members of the feathered race—they 


are not to be “ caught with chaff There may be 
many pleasing exceptions among little folks; I hope 
there are—indeed, I know of a few 
But to return to antiquity My dear mother, now 


nearly eighty years of age, says that many were 


the attempts which she made when a child to catch 
birds by putting salt on their tails; and | dare say 
that not one of ‘‘Godey ’s’’ thousands of readers but 
remembers well of doing the same thing. I, for one, 
readily plead guilty; for the belief was carefully 
inculcated, along with other seasonab/e instructions, 
upon my youthful mind. How many Saturday after- 
noons I have spent with my little playmates, eac! 
carrying a handful of salt, racing up and down unde 
the elms which surrounded my father’s house, after 
those modest looking, small, brown things for which 
I never knew any other name than “chirping 
birds.”” Strange to say, we never succeeded in 
catching a single one, but innumerable were the 
times when we came so near it that our failure 
was perfectly confounding—so near that, just as the 
salt was on the point of dropping from our palms, 
away would go the prize, leaving us ready to cry 
with vexation. 

I remember, too—for I was a remarkably prece- 
cious child—that I had many thoughts upon the 
subject of the why and wherefore, and longed to 
inquire what there was in the nature of salt that 
could render birds catchable, and why it would not 
be just as well to put it on their backs or heads. 
But I never did inquire, for fear of being laughed 
matter which 


at on account of 


seemed quite clear to my elder brothers and sis- 


ignorance in a 
ters. My cogitations on this subject were similar 
in profundity to those which agitated my brain in 
relation to the falling of the sky, on the occur- 
rence of which event I had heard it said that we 
should catch larks. Then I could get birds with- 
out the trouble of salting their tails, besides having 
an opportunity to discover of what the clouds were 
made; but I was greatly fearful that those very 
The an- 


ticipation of such an event and such consequences 


clouds would crush me im their descent. 


to themselves seemed to have been entertained by 
the feathered tribes generally, thought I—as was 
shown by the conduct of Chicken Little, whose 
fright when a rose-leaf fell on her back, portending, 
as she foolishly imagined, the: falling of the sky, 
caused such fatal results to herself and her friends. 
But, while reviewing her needless alarm, | was re- 
assured; and, throwing myself under one of the old 
elms, would patiently watch the clouds, hoping to 
see them descend, bringing larks in their folds, till, 
wearied out with waiting, I started up, and had re 
course to the old attempted salting process in order to 


obtain what I so ardently wished—one of the birds. 
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In such fruitless exertions to capture the winged 
songsters, and in the indulgence of such vain wishes 
for securing them, the season of childhood passed; 
and I reached that matured period of life when I 
too could look on as an amused spectator while a 
younger race re-enacted the fascinating performance 
of catching birds with salt. Whether my grown- 
up companions and myself are now engaged in 
similarly wise pursuits, under different aspects and 
names from this, but akin to it in reasonableness, | 
shall not attempt at present to prove, though I think 
it could easily be done; for | am in haste to tell you 
of a remarkable effort at bird-catching which fell 
under my observation the past summer, bringing 
vividly to mind my own youthful wild-goose chases. 

I was staying for a few days at a quiet farm- 
house, in a charmingly romantic and secluded region 
far away in the country. ‘The farmer and his wife 
were a sensible, industrious couple, soberly happy 
in performing the duties and labor of their vocation, 
and endowed with enough taste to enable them to 
enjoy the beauties of their home. They were blest 
with two children, bright, active little girls, full of 
life and play, who frolicked the long summer days 
under the grand old trees that surrounded the house, 
and who contributed in no small degree, by their 
childish merriment, to enliven its inmates. Never- 
theless, many inevitably dull hours would have been 
passed by my companion and myself, had it not 
been for the presence of another member of the 
household. ‘This was a bachelor brother of the 
farmer’s wife, a shy, mischievous old fellow, but 
good-natured withal, who wonderfully enjoyed put- 
ting jokes on his acquaintances, provided the doing 
thereof did not too much tax his bodily energies, 
for he was terribly lazy. Everybody called him 
‘Uncle Ben,”’ nor did ] ever hear whether he had 
a further name Neither could I ever discover that 
Uncle Ben did the least thing to render himself use- 
ful, in the usual acceptation of the term, except so 
far as causing a laugh was beneficial to his friends. 
He had a certain habit, it is true, of strolling up and 
down the garden-walks with a pruning-knife in his 


hand, and looking very hard at the currant-bushes 





rees, aS much as to say, “ When spring 


but he 


and rose 
comes, I'l] give you a thorough slashing ;”’ 
never troubled himself to take a hoe or spade when 
the wielding such implements was needt{ul. Not- 
withstanding, Uncle Ben was a great favorite with 
us all, and the children particularly, whom he alter- 
nately teazed and petted. But I cannot he!p suspect- 
ing that his matter-of-fact brother-in-law and sister 
would have voted him a bore, if, as I judged from 
sundry manifestations, he had not bound them by 
ties of gratitude in bestowing of means (never ac- 
quired by his own exertions, 1 am sure) to secure 
them and himself a home together. It is none of 
my business, however, to say anything of Uncle 
Ben's pecuniary matters, especially as he never took 
the trouble to tell me of them 

One thing is undeniable, that it Wes very seldom 


we stole a march on him—* came up wil him,” as 
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the saying is. When such an event did occur, his 
expression of surprise was amusing to see. It was 
quite impossible to make him angry; but, as his 
little niece Hetty, the elder of the two children, 
who had a good share of her uncle’s mischievous 
disposition, remarked, ** Uncle Ben would draw in 
his horns then for a few days.”’ 

Well, it happened one pleasant afternoon that | 
was sitting in my chamber window, which looked 
out on the beautiful trees in the rear of the house, 
when Uncle Ben came leisurely walking from the 
garden with his everlasting pruning- knife in his 
hand. This pruning-knife was a standing joke 
between him and Hetty, who had called after him 
as he sallied forth to inquire what trimming he 
meant to do that day. “ Why, puss,” said he, “1 
am going to trim off all the rats’ tails in the gra- 
nary.”’ Hetty had a funnily demure way of aflect- 
ing to believe all he said, however foolish and 
improbable, so she only remarked that “that would 
be grand fun ;’’ and began to amuse herself with a 
dairy on a small scale, by making “cheeses”? from 
the hollyhock blossoms which grew beside the gate. 
As he now came in view, little Mary ran to meet 
him, and began telling how much she would like to 
have one of those dear, pretty birds that were sing- 
ing in the trees and sometimes hopped about on the 
ground so near that she could almost touch them 

“ Why, Pickaninny,”’ said Uncle Ben, who al- 
ways called her by this conveniently abbreviated 
pet name, “that’s very easily done. The next time 
you sce one light, just run and put some salt on his 
tail, and you can catch him so easy, oh, so very 
easy, there'll be no fun in it. I tried it myself a 
hundred times when I was a boy.”’ 

Pickaninny, with the sweet credulousness of 
early childhood, believed every word of her uncle ; 


and, running to the house as fast as her tiny bare 


feet could carry her, she he ped herself to a trencher 
of salt, which always stood in readiness for use on 
the kitchen-dresser, and scampered back to Uncle 
Ben’s side, her face giowing with animation at the 
idea of the capture she was going to make. She 
had not long waited for her anticipated prize, when 
an inexperienced robin, to all appearance very re- 
cently emerged from the parent nest, alighted at a 
little distance. Off dashed Pickaninny, trencher in 
one hand and an iron spoonful of salt in the other ; 
but. just as she came within about a foot of the 
eagerly-sought treasure, up rose the fat, ball-like 
bunch of animated existence, and found repose on 
the lowest branch of a neighboring tree. 

‘Now, Uncle Ben, if that isn’t too bad,” said 
Pickaninny, as she ran back and seated herself, 
with a disappointed look, on a rough bench at his 
feet. 

“Try it again,”’ said Uncle Ben; “ it won’t do te 
be discouraged so soon; and next time you must go 
very slowly, so as not to frighten the bird before you 
reach him = 

He had searcely spoken, when the maternal pa- 


rent of the young robin, apparently searching for 
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her truant offspring, came hopping along in 
view. Pickaninny deposited her trencher on the 
bench, and carefully guarding the spoonful of salt, 
with deliberate steps approached the robin. Alas 
for the poor child’s anticipations! her cautiousness 
availed nothing, and the provoking bird was out of 
sight just as she was sure of getting it. 

‘I don’t think the salt is fresh enough,” said 
Uncle Ben, very gravely ; “it has stood in the dish 
too long, and the birds don’t like it.”’ 

No sooner said than acted upon by the eager little 
bird-catcher, who emptied her dish of its contents 
kitchen, where, in her mother’s 


aud flew to the 


absence, she heaped it with “ fresh salt’’ from the 
‘* big salt-box.”’ 
‘Now we'll get one, Uncle Ben, won’t we!’’ she 


cried, with childish glee, as she reappeared with a 


new supply of the magical bird-entrapper. Her 
next onslaught was directed against one of those 


kame, home-like, sober-hued birds, such as my efforts 
had been principally made to capture in that period 
The 


gentle creature suffered its pursuer to come quite 


ong enough gone by, my own childhood 
near, and then, by a succession of short hops and 
quick, low flights, led her a long chase, in and out 
among the trees; finally putting a termination to 
the pursuit by soaring off, with a little grub in its 
bill, 


‘I could have caught 


towards its unseen nest. 
that 


one, aS easy as no- 


thing,”’ said Pickaninny, as she sat down to rest one 


it would only have let me get near 


salt on its tail; but it wouldn’t, 


moment, “if 

enough to put the 

the naughty thing! 
‘Stick to it, Pickaninny,” said Uncle Ben, in 

encouraging tones; “ you'll make it out by and by: 

only don’t give it up yet.” 

her exertions, the child 


Thus excited to renew 


started up with fresh vigor; then ensued another 


series of sallies on the part of the attacking force, 
tollowed by the flight of the wished-for prisoners 
and the retreat of the would-be captor. Uncle Ben 


leaned against the gate, in his indolent way, and 


watched the child’s motions, while a laugh lurked 
about the corners of his eyes. He was just one of 
those easy, idle souls that could spend nours in such 
1 manner, and be sufficiently entertained to “grow 
at’’ on Hetty did not 


in in the pursuit with her more credulous sister ; 


it for a month afterwards. 


but she occasionally left her own amusements to 
observe the chase, looking alternately at the panting 
lary and her smiling uncle with a roguish expres- 
sion, Which made her very much resemble the 
atter individual 

Poor Pickaninny, excited by the chase and Uncle 
Ben’s encouraging words, became at length so en- 
gaged that she left the vicinity of the house and ran 
far off into the greve, tempted by the sight of blue- 
birds and sparrows that flitted and warbled in its 
recesses. She even grew so insane in her pursuit 
as to toss up a spoonful of salt, in the vain hope of 
reaching the tail of an oriole, whose prolonged and 
musical notes were heard and brilliant plumage 


full 


: 
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seen glancing among the branches of a stately larch- 
tree. Finally, quite wearied out, with red and 
glowing face, torn frock, and nearly empty trencher, 
she returned to where Uncle Ben, with all the per- 
severance of a lazy man, was still reclining. 

“Oh do, dear, good Uncle Ben, just come and 


You 


running,” 


help me catch one of the birds. are a big 


man, and you can do it without cried 
Pickaninny, in imploring tones 

Uncle Ben wisely declined, under the plea of fa- 
tigue ; but she was not to be put off so easily, and 
her entreaties, once begun, were persevered in with 
the determination that generally characterizes chi!- 
dren. 

** Now, that’s a good, nice uncle; do come and 
put some salt on one of the bird’s tails—do, do!” 
and she pulled lustily at his ceat-skirts 

“You are not a good girl, Pickaninny,’’ said he, 
at last, trying very hard to look stern, “to teaze 
uncle so. Poor uncle has been so hard at work all 
the afternoon with his pruning-knife, and now for 
you to want him to run after the birds is too bad.”’ 

I have no doubt that Uncle Ben really thought he 
had been doing great execution in the garden, for | 
have known many lazy people who were fully im- 
pressed with the idea that their unhappy fate obliged 
them to accomplish more labor than was good for 
their corporeal health. Sly Hetty had, it is probable, 
with a penetration not unfrequent at her age, ob- 
served this weak point in Uncle Ben’s character 
She looked at him now with a most mischievous 
expression of condolence on her features 

‘* What a pity it is, Uncle Ben,’’ said she, “ that 
you tired yourself so dreadfully chasing the rats, 
when you might have saved yourself a great deal 
of hard work and caught them so easy by just put- 
ting salt on their tails !’’ 
3en’s countenance at 


that moment, as he turned, perceiving by our laugh- 


1 wish you had seen Uncle 


ter that the conversation had been heard by all of 
us—such a comical blending of sheepishness with a 
suppressed desire to join in our merriment as it ex- 
hibited when he discovered, by Hetty’s childish 
sarcasm, that she not only understood how birds 
could be caught with salt, but that she also appre- 
ciated his afternoon’s labors with the pruning-knife. 
It appears that Uncle Ben was rather sensitive on 
the subject of the allusions, good-natured though 
they were, which were sometimes made to his con- 
stitutional infirmity of indolence; so, without say- 
ing a word, he turned on his heel and entered the 
house, leaving little Mary to pursue her exertions 
The disappointed 
but, 


unencouraged by his presence. 
child was not inclined to continue the chase ; 
though disposed to let the birds alone for the re- 
mainder of that day at least, she was evidently 
quite unable to comprehend the secret of her ill 
success in trying to catch them with salt. She was 
not, I believe, less wise in this respect than little 
folks usually are found to be. 


The second day after this, we left the farmer’s 
hospitable abede ; and, during the short intervening 
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period of our stay, Uncle Ben hardly dared to men- 
tion the word “salt,’’ or, when at table, to make 
use of that indispensable article: he was sure to 
encounter the laughing eyes of Hetty, or to hear 
some childishly inquisitive remark from Pickaninny 
as to the nature of the aflinity between birds’ tails 
and salt, which drew the attention of the others to 
himself in a manner which he did not appear to 
gelish. He was evidently that unusual 
which we had heard Hetty describe as sometimes 


in State 
occurring—his horns were drawn in. 

Time has, ere this, in all probability, restored his 
spirits to their wonted equable and easy flow; and 
1 know his good-nature well enough to be certain 
that, if he should read this simple sketch—as he very 
likely will, for the “ Book’’ has penetrated even to 
that secluded hamlet—he will be as amused at the 
recollections which it will call up as was | with all 
the circumstances of Pickaninny’s bird chase. 


After a learned exordium and an apt illustration, 
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I had thought, in conclusion, to add a “ few practi 
cal remarks,” thus giving to my story a “ moral’’— 
an appendage which, I have lately read in a news- 


4 


paper paragraph, is declared to be utterly wantin 
in “‘ magazine tales.’’ But, on reflection, { deem it 
best to let each one draw a moral for himself, ac 
cording to his tastes or experience in life; which 


moral may either consist of earnest cogitations on 


the subject of the phenomena of laziness, or of its 
complete opposite, headlong, misdirected energy— 
the latter manifestation being that which should 
most carefully be guarded against in this gold-hunting 


age. ne, 


And, by way of briet application and’ warn 
I will say to those who are about to embark tor 
California, that, if they return disappointed in seek 
ing What might have come dressed in beauty and 
harmony if they had stayed at home, why, they 
will find themselves precisely in the situation ot 
those miniature men and women who drive the birds 


away in trying to catch them by putting salt on their 


tails. 
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MORNING. 


J Love to sit in the light of morn 
When the sun first gilds the sky, 

When the huntsman winds his clear-toned horn, 
And the lark is soaring high; 

When the dew, like diamonds, glitters round, 
An 

And bear to the ear each mellow sound 


the winds pass softly by, 


In which earth’s passions all are drowned, 
As if angels whispered nigh. 


Tho clouds of night, as they hasten on, 
Like grief from mortal’s breast, 

Tell 
And the s 
hat transient darkness we must know, 


us that sorrow will soon be gone, 
oul with light be blest; 
With transient hours of rest, 
While on our journey here 
And buffeting the waves of woe, 
armor drest. 


below, 





In virtue’s 
NOON. 


I love to sit at the hour of noon 
In the cool shade of the trees, 

There to enjoy the blesséd boon 
Of a cool, refreshing breeze; 

To watch the shadows, round me spread, 
Creep onward by degrees ; 

To hear the birds above my head, 

All to the shady grove now fled, 


And the hum of busy bees. 


The fields are bright with the burning sun; 
Earth’s bosom glows with heat; 
y’s work is done, 





The ploughman’s half-« 


And now his rest is sweet. 


OON, 


in tia ee 
ND EVENIN 
I. W. 


Softly murmurs the brook along— 

Its banks a cool retreat 
For flocks and herds that thither throng 
And crop the herbs the shrubs among 


And gambol as they eat 


EVENING 


I love to sit at the sunset hour 
Where the 


And cast o’er grass and shrub and flower 


lengthened shadows fall, 
A dark and dreary 
he bat his hiding-place forsakes 

Within the ruine 
And when th 
The silence of the 

With lk 


{i wall; 
e stupid owl awakes. 


woods he breaks 


md and hooting call 


The thin smoke seems to heaven to soar 
On curling wreaths of blue; 

The western sky is crimsoned o’er 
With rays of 

And to the eye presents a sight 


iden hue, 
Changeful and ever new— 
The shadows mingling with the light, 
3oth blending in the van of night, 


Each other seem to woo. 


The broad-faced moon, with silvery gleam, 
Lifts up her shining crest; 
And the twinkling stars in beauty beam, 
Like dwellings of the blest; 
And airy vapors mount and fly 
Athwart the gilded west, 
Whilst deeper shades o’er earth and sky 
Remind us al! that we must die 
And in the dark tomb rest. 
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SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER'S LANDING,’’ AND ‘‘ BEFORE AND AFTER THE PARTY.”’ 


DINNER was over in the fashionable boarding- 
house of Miss Pickup. 


pied in the discussion of a very small cocoa-nut 


The company, lately occu- 


pudding, sundry dlancs-manges, and the usual allow- 
ance of almonds and raisins, folded their respective 
napkins, and rose from the table. 

‘‘] wish my purchases would come,” said the 
pretty bride Mrs. Hopkins, as she leaned over her 
husband’s chair. She had followed the gentlemen 
to the back piazza, where they were lolling on cane- 
bottomed chairs and puffing at costly Havanas. 
Young Mr. Thompson usually kept them in cigars ; 
he had a brother in the West India trade, who sup- 
plied him plentifully. “ Thompson was such a 
good fellow '’’ said his friends. ‘As generous as 
a prince! They never minded accepting favors 
from Thompson; he always seemed so grateful to 
you for using him.’ A reputation for amabuility 
cost the unfortunate youth several hundred dollars 
annually; but every one must have some hobby, the 
keeping of which proves expensive. 

‘I wish Stewart sent out things earlier,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Hopkins; “I so want to show you 
some loves of cambric handkerchiefs I purchased 
there this morning.’’ 
returned her 
What 
else did you throw away money on this morning ?”’ 
White gloves 


‘You extravagant little woman !”’ 


husband, laughingly; “you'll ruin me yet. 


“Why, nothing but some gloves. 
soil so easily, [| was reduced to one pair.” 

“Then why did you not bring them home your- 
self, and be done with it, if you wanted them so 
much ?”’ 

* Bring a bundle through Broadway !’’ and Mrs. 
Hopkins clasped her delicate white hands, and gave 
an appealing look, as much as to say—* Can [| be- 
lieve my own senses? Can it be possible the man 
is in his right mind ?”’ 

Mrs. Jones, who also had a husband to look after, 
beckoned her sister, Miss Smith, to follow them. 
Thompson was suspected of having a secret attach- 
ment to this young lady, and she had been dying to 
get where he was again. Miss Smith came tripping 
gracefully forward; and, noticing Mr. Hopkins’s 
look of consternation, hurriedly asked “ what had 
happened.” 

**] inquired why Matilda did not bring home her 
purchases from Stewart’s this morning—a package 
almost the size of a small book. She seems to be 
surprised at it,’’ replied Mr. Hopkins. 


” 


‘* But who ever heard of such a thing! 
“Who, tndeed !”’ echoed Mrs. Jones, who had 
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once been a milliner’s girl, and many a time had 
carried bandboxes through the Bowery. Mr. Jones 
remembered the time well. He was then head 
clerk in a large grocery store, and was attracted by 
her pretty fuce as she passed daily to her work 
He married her, and they had prospered. He was 


now in an excellent wholesale business on the 





wharves, and they boarded in Square, the other 
side of the city from their earlier associations. 
Mrs. Jones would have fainted at a discovery of 
what she had been; but, fortunately, the Bowery 
was too remote from —— Square for rumor to reach 
so far; and she took excellent care that “the places 
which once knew her’ should be blessed with her 
presence as seldom as possible 

“The idea,’ said Miss Smith, “of any dady 
bringing home her shopping !”’ 

«What else have store boys to do?” responded 
Mrs. Jones. 


“But such a small package !”’ 


remonstrated Mr. 
Hopkins. 

‘*« Done up in brown paper, I dare say,’’ continued 
Mrs. Jones. “It isn’t the size we look at so 
much.”’ 

‘« No, certainly not,”’ said her sister. 

*“ Now, Arthur’’—(Mrs. Hopkins was very fond 

of her husband's first name)—* now, Arthur, you 
wouldn't want your wife to demean herself by 
carrying a bundle through the streets, like any— 
milliner’s girl ?”’ 
Mrs. Jones winced. Mrs. Hopkins put her hand 
on her husband’s shoulder and looked appealingly 
into his face, with her large, brown, beautiful eyes. 
What man with human feelings cov/d resist such a 
lo« k : 

‘‘T still protest, my dear Matilda, that [ do not 
see the slightest objection to your doing so,”’ an- 
swered her husband, sturdily “Tn fact, if 1 am not 
very much mistaken, I met you, not later than yes- 
terday, near the Art Union, with a package in your 
hand.”’ 

“Oh, that was music. One can bring home muste, 
you know.”’ 

™ Yes,”’ 


so perfectly genteel. 


said Miss Smith; “a roll of music looks 
It announces that you can not 
only play, but can also afford to get all the novelties 
as they appear.” 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Mr. Thompson. 

Miss Smith was the vocalist of No. 20 





Square. She Aad all the new music, it is true; but 
it was usually paid for by Thompson, or his friend 


and room-mate, Mr. Cross. So sure as they joined 
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Miss Smith on Broadway, she happened to remem- 
ber an errand at Firth & Hall’s, or Jacques & Bro- 
ther’s music saloon. Of course, the gallantry of 
Messrs. Cross and Thompson would not allow the 
lady to pay for the trifles, particularly as it was so 
often discovered that she had forgotten her purse 
) when the selections were 


”? 


(‘how careless of her! 
rolled up. She thanked them with her sweetest 
smile; she played every bar of it for them in her 
peculiar style. Thompson declared in confidence to 
Cross, that Laborde and Truffi were nothing to Miss 
Smith, so far as execution was concerned. 

These gentlemen also felt in duty bound that 
Miss Smith should visit the opera, as often as she 
or Laborde, now 
Mrs. 


of course, be asked to chaperon her 


‘Jonged to hear Benedetti again,”’ 
that she had returned from Philadelphia. 
Jones must, 
sister, and was so very good as never to disap- 
point them by having other engagements; while 
home and 


Mr. Jones, excellent fellow! stayed at 

solaced himself with a few fine cigars (Thompson’s 

cigars) and a glass of brandy and water. Cross 

had the best brandy his fellow-boarders had ever 

tasted He got it at wholesale prices from his 

cousin, of the firm of Schroder & Co., importers. 
But to return to the back piazza controversy. 


Jones and Miss 
“What was 


Mrs. Hopkins, upheld by Mrs 
Smith, maintained her ground stoutly. 
to distinguish them from any vulgar people, from”’— 
the Bowery, she was going to say, but she had ob- 
jections best known to herself to alluding to that 
be avoided, so she 


to 


part of the city when it could 


be as far from 


No, bundles were 


supplied “Greenwich Street,” 
the dangerous secret as possible. 
not to be carried by those who were not ashamed 
to give their address to a fashionable shopboy. 
Otherwise, out of two evils, that which might be 
considered least was to be chosen. 

Just then, Mrs. Hopkins directed the attention of 
the group to a plainly-dressed lady on the other side 
of the way. No. 20 being a corner house, the piazza 
Place also 


‘What 


blinds commanded a view of 


« There goes Mrs. Howland,” said she. 


a lovely bonnet she has on, though she always 
dresses so plainly! Still you can see it is of the 
very best materials.” 

‘I don’t know what it is about her,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, warmly, “but she always looks to me 


like an angel, or real lady, I mean—quite as scarce 
And yet one never is 


declare, Matilda, if she is 


an article, nowadays. struck 


by what she has on. I 


not carrying a parcel! Look. Yes, a parcel, Mrs. 
Jones, and not a roll of music, or a paper of pins, 
either. Much more like yards of table-linen or 


flannel, from its size and shape.”’ 

The female part of the conclave on the piazza of 
No 
from so visible a fact. 
lady of ——— 


pavement except to cross it to her carriage ; 


20 were struck dumb. There was no appeal 
Mrs. Howland, the great 
Square, who need not set foot on the 
who 


and was ac- 


had servants enough for a small hotel, 
knowledged to be a leader in “the innermost’”’— 
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Mrs. Howland was actually walking when she 
could as well ride, and carrying a brown paper 
parcel ! 

Mrs. Hopkins looked at Mrs. Jones as if for ex- 
planation of this singular phenomenon. Her hus- 
band’s air of triumph was most provokingly felt by 
all of them. 
knowledge the superiority of Mrs. Howland. 
their 


Not one had ever hesitated to ac- 
Mrs 
would have half income to be 
to 
could not get it, amused herself by sneering at those 
who did. She had, 


to Mr. Newbold, the only gentleman in the house 


Jones given 


invited one of her parties; and because she 


however, laid assiduous court 


who visited Mrs. Howland, and dispensed to her 
friends innumerable bits of gossip—which he had 
accidentally turnished her with—as fresh trom her 
own experience and observation. Miss Smith was 
most enthusiastic in her admiration of their neigh- 
bor’s household, from the baby tossed up and down 
windows, to the d 


the servant lad, 
This last, Miss Smith 


before nursery 
who did not wear a liv ery. 
considered a great want of taste. 

Mrs. Hopkins shared in the general “ hero-wor- 
ship,” and modeled her dress upon the Howland 
pattern. This accounts, in some measure, for the 
exceedingly good taste usually visible in her toilet ; 
though, to do the little lady justice, she was not 
On the the 
great lady’s dress was the only thing which Mrs 
They took 


care to show this by the deep flounces, fine feathers, 


wanting in tnis particular. contrary, 


Jones and sister did not approve of. 


and glittering silks in which they were arrayed 

And now, Mrs. Howland, whom they all quoted, 
had actually been seen to enter her elegant mansion 
carrying a bundle! 

Mr. Newbold had hitherto listened to the discus- 
sion in silence, partly because it amused him, and 
partly that he was a reserved, gentlemanly man 
who did not choose to intrude his opinion; but now 
he came forward, and declared that it was by no 
Mrs. Howland 


her carriage, and re- 


means a solitary instance. ollen 


walked down town without 
turned bringing her own purchases when they were 
not too large. ‘I remember meeting her myself, 
one morning’’—(Mr. Hopkins gave him a grateful 
look as he proceeded)—*“ near the corner ot Bleeker 
Street, and offering to take a package from her 
‘No,’ said she, ‘I would not trust it even to 


It’s a shade for Mr. Howland’s study lamp; and, if 


you 


you were to break it, I have no time to go back for 


another.’ I asked her why she had not ordered it 


sent home. ‘ Shopboys might be as careless as 


some other people,’ was her answer ; ‘and, besides, 
they have enough to do running for people 


One 


who are 


too grand to wait on themselves. of these 
persons amused me very much this morning while 
I was selecting this shade. She purchased a shil- 
ling china figure, a very common affair, and small, 
as you may suppose; then, with the most matter- 
of-coursish air, asked to have it sent home a mile 
orso!’ It’s an actual fact, though you may think 
it improbable; so you need not smile, Mrs. Jones.” 
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Alas! the troubled smile expressed anything 
rather than a doubt of Mrs. Howland’s veracity ; 
she was well aware of the truth. She knew that 
he very china figure in question ornamented the 
and that it 
who had ministered to 


How 


pray-house of her niece Amanda Jones, 


was none other than herselt 


the amusement of their exclusive neighbor. 

vuld she be expected to know who that woman in 
. drab Highland shawl and plain straw bonnet was, 
standing with her back to them too! She wondered 
Mr. Newbold knew all the while that it was her, 


and had told the story purposely 
t that quiet, serene face put such an idea to rest. 


But no; one glance 


For all that, Mrs. Jones grew decidedly uncomtort- 
sble 

For my part,’ added Mr. Newbold, “I am de- 
eidedly of the opinion that Mr. Hopkins has ex- 
pressed, and Mrs. Howland carries constantly into 
practice. No real lady should be above making 
herself useful in this world, where there is so much 
jor alltodo. Mrs 
the establishment she has, but to please her hus- 
] have 


Howland would not keep halt 


band, who is somewhat fond of ostentation. 
often heard her say that, if it does no other harm, it 
is Selling a bad exampie to those Whose incomes 
will not afford it, and who nevertheless rush into 
ihe same expenditure Carrying a bundle may be 
of very little importance in itself; but it is an ex- 
ample of the helplessness to which some of our 
iadies see fit to reduce themselves, for the sake 
of appearing able to afford anything. When a par- 
cel is not so large as to inconvenience one, I should 
think it would be preferable to bring it one’s self, 
and thus be secure against mistakes and delays.” 
Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Mrs. Hopkins’s purchases from Stewart’s. 
The litth wife blushed as it was handed to her, 
neatly tied up in fine wrapping-paper, and no larger 
than a small volume. Mr. Newbold smiled good- 
naturedly, begged pardon of the ladies for having 


given them such a formidable impromptu lecture, 
and walked away. 
Bah! what a pity he hadn’t been a clergyman!’ 


’ 


said Mr. Thompson, contemptuously. He could not 
bear to see Miss Smith 


she did for an instant, and “ pshawed”’ at Mr. New- 


looking so “‘ cut down’’ as 


bold as the cause of her discomposure. 

Mrs. Hopkins and her husband went to their own 
room to inspect the handkerchiefs ; but when there, 
she did not seem inclined to d splay them She 
« fussed’’ with the string some time as she stood 
with her back to her husband at the window. Mr. 
Hopkins came forward, and offered his services. 
find tears slowly falling 


No wonder that 


What was his surprise to 
from her beautiful brown eyes ! 
she could not see to untie the knot. 


Ah, Arthur,”’ she, “how very foolish 


think me! 


said you 


must Indeed, indeed, I never thought 


about it at all before.’’ 
Her husband pressed the sobbing little wife to his 


heart. “I know it; you are only thoughtless, my 


AND LADY'S 


love. Do rely upon your own good sense for the 


future, and not be led by these silly women.”’ 
So the lady was comforted ; and ever, as she used 
lesson of their 


The very next 


those cambric handkerchiefs, the 
purchase was brought to her mind. 
day, she bought some cravats for her husband, 
brought them home triumphantly, and hemmed them 
too. Miss Smith, who had an elegant gold thimble 
which she never used, thought this looked very like 
being “‘governed by one’s husband,’’ and resolved 
heartily than ever that she would never be 


guilty of like 


more 
submission. The Jones faction sent 
home more minute parcels than ever. 

It may not be uninteresting to add that Mrs. Hop- 
kins was ultimately invited to Mrs. Howland’s par- 
ties, and how the acquaintance was brought about. 

The two ladies were making purchases at the 


Mrs. How- 


land had completed hers first, and was attracted 


same counter one hne spring morning. 


from the change she was counting, by hearing a 
very sweet voice say, ‘“‘ Thank you, but I prefer to 
take it with me.”’ 
offer of sending home a somewhat cumbrous pack- 


Surprised to hear a refusal to the 


age from one so elegantly dressed as our little friend, 
Mrs. Howland noticed that they took the same direc- 
tion on leaving the shop. She saw Mrs. Hopkins 
ascend the steps of No. 20. That evening, she asked 
Mr. Newbold who her pretty neighbor was. To her 
amusement, a history of the discussion we have 
recorded, and its consequences, was related to her. 
She had taken a fancy to Mrs. Hopkins, and this 
was confirmed by Mr. Newbold’s warm encomiums. 
He had liked her better from the very day of Stew- 
art’s parcel. Not long after, the ladies met at a 
party. ‘The surprise and delight of Mrs. Hopkins 
can scarcely be expressed, when the great lady of 

Square not only asked an introduction, but 
conversed a long time with her. 

A few days afier, Mrs. Howland’s card was sent 
up to Mrs. Arthur Hopkins. She could hardly be- 
lieve her own eyes; neither could Mrs. Jones, who 
had stopped the servant upon the stairs to see who 
the visiter was. 

Afterwards, when the story came out—Mrs. Hi ‘p- 
kins was often at Mrs. Howland’s now—Mrs. Jones 
curled her thin lips very contemptuously; but, for 
all that, she would have made any sacrifice to stand 
in her place. Miss Smith—now Mrs. Thompson— 
was observed for some time to frequently pass Mrs. 
Howland’s house with most ostentatious bundles; 
but, as it did no good—the lady never seeming to be 
aware of the existence of Mrs. T.—she gave it up, 
and joined with her sister in sneers and innuendoes 
at “ toadies’’ and “ humble followers.’’ 

We did commence with a moral in view, notwith- 
standing our devious course; and, if you can dis- 
cover it, dear ladies, through its somewhat fantastic 
drapery, why, then —particularly if you act upon 
it— 


*«] have not wasted all my time, 


But said a word in season.”? 
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JENKINS Was an honest, simple-minded man, little 


» ways of the world. Being without capi- 


tal, and having a salary, as clerk in a mercantile 


sufficient for the support of himself and 


him, 


ntered his mind 


house, only 
those de pe ndent 


i 
} 
i i 


thought olf g into 


A clerk he 


One after 


on no 


business ¢ was, and a 


clerk he expected to remain another ol 
through their 


and arisen into the station and 


his fellow-quilldrivers had broken 


cerements, dignity of 


merchants; but he was still at the desk, and antici- 


pated no such change for himself. One day, a young 
man named Tompkins, who had started out in lile 
two or three years before, said to him— 
“ Jenkins, my old friend, why don’t you go into 
business ? You are wasting the best years of your 
existence 
Jenkins shrugged his shoulders, and half sighed 
the word 
ss ( ‘ap tal 
‘You don’t need any capital,’’ replied Tompkins. 
Jenkins elevated his eyebrows with a look of 
wonder 
t said Tompkins. 


‘Credit is capital,”’ 


“Oh But where’s the credit to come from ?”’ 
‘There are pleaty of men who will sell you 


I started 


without a hundred dollars, and am now doing 


goods. I've never found any difficulty 
busi- 
ness to the amount of fifty thousand dollars a year. 

‘So much 

“Yes, every dollar of it; and, if my good luck 
goes on, I'll do seventy thousand dollars’ worth next 
year 

‘‘And your only capital was your credit? 

‘T hadn’t a dollar in hard cash.”’ 

«“ Possible ?”’ 
“ [t’s truth 
« You bought on four and six months ?” 
Wan 
‘But 


months. 


goods can’t be turned m six 


a stock of 
That’s admitted on all hands 

“A good deal can be turned, if a man pushes his 
business 
thousand out of are 


‘Suppose sixteen twenty 


turned—and that’s a liberal calculation—how are 
the four thousand to be made up ?”’ 

‘You must borrow.”’ 

‘“ Borrow 

“ Yes 

“It’s easy enough to say ‘ Borrow;’ but who’s to 
lend ?”’ 


You 


your neighbor is over—he lends you. 


‘Everybody lends. short to-day, and 


are 
To-morrow, 


VOL. XI i] 


ARTHt 


he is short and you are over; and you lend 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars circulate in th 


way 


‘* But suppose my neighbor isn’t over when I hap 
; Jenkins. 


pen to be short 


‘‘Go to another ne gehbor Someb« dy will be over 


I have never found any difficulty 


‘All that’s too temporary, and a littke too risky 


for me 
} 


ing until the sum becomes unmanageable 


replied Tompkins, “ your credi 
} 


‘“« By that time,’ 


will be so well established that you can get an ac 


The borrowed amount must go on increas- 


if 


commodation in bank Money, in business, you 
know, is always worth its interest 

‘ Yes, I’m aware of that 

‘¢ Borrowed capital is, therefore, just as good as 


if it were your own, for all business purposes 
Jenkins assented to this, although he didn’t exact 


feel that it 


Was true 


*“ Can this be readily done ?”’ he inquired 


‘Certainly,’’ was the confident answer. “I cat 
do it 
‘I’m afraid I couldn’t,”’ 
“ Why not?” 
‘Oh, 


“oN 


said Jenkins 


I don’t know ; but that’s my impression 


do it as 


nsense ; you can well as any one 
else. You're too timid. Nothing venture, nothing 
gain. Here you are, Wearing out your lite on a 


sulary of a thousand dollars, when you might just 


as well be making two or three thousand. Use your 
abilities for 
be 
when you get old 

A tew 


manifested a warm interest for his old friend, 


your own benefit, not for the good ot 


others, to turned out to die, like an old horse 


interviews like this with Tompkins, wh 


final’ 
overcame all « bjecti ms in the mind of Jenkins; and 
he became possessed of go-into-business-and-g 

That was an ad 
fool 


Jenkin 


rich spirits. Credit was capital 


mitted axiom. And, with capital, dny 


make money That was its twin brother 
less difficulty in obtaining ods 


found on @ Six 
months’ credit than he had anticipated. He had a 


quiet, thoughtful air about him; and his old em 
ployers gave him credit for being a man of the most 


} 


honest purposes, and a good knowledge of | 


business 
Jenkins was able t 


This made his 
credit A No. 1 with a good many of the wholesale 


During the first six months, 


discount many of his own notes. 


men from whom he bought, and they congratulated 


him that he was getting on so well; but, at the ex 





six months, when about six 


thousand dollars 


piration of or seven 
fell due in the course of a coupl 
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Jenkins found his vess« 


passing from a 
i into troubled waters 


over to-day, Jenkins ?’’ or, “ Will you 


) g over to-morrow ?”’ had been sounded 

< s half a dozen times daily for the last three 
months. And he had made temporary loans 
sums again and again to his neighbors. 

s had been a t ri | rowe He was on 

t daily It was now Jenkins’s turn to ask 


procation of favors, which had, thus far, been 








t first notes which fell due, to the amount 
| wand five hundred d s, Jenkins was 
ed; but one morning he found himself with a 
1 dolla S to pay and nothing in bank he 
merchant felt sober This larg amount 
ved—but could he | wit? J 

he doubtful question Moreover, he felt a 
repugnance to asking favors of the kind. and 
t sank in him at the very thought of doing 

1 no other way could the m be raised 
ary loans must be had until the regular sales 
ht all right again Business was very good, 
fits fair. The prospect ahead was encourag- 
The present difficulty surmounted, and all 


ve smooth sailing again 


urally enough, Jenkins’s first visit was to his 








iythi over to-day, Tompkins?’ he asked, 
ntly—for here he fully counted on impo 
he smile on the face of his friend ins \ 


Not a cent, Jenkins, I'm sorry to say 





I’m short two thousand myself, and fully 

1 on you for five hundred 

just raise a thousand to said Jenkins, 

isky voice, and with every sign of ppoint- 
ble If counted ot 

[ should pos have ar at two 
you W be most welcome to it said 

kins but you mustn't depend on m« No 

you Will raise W it you want ea y enough 

you tried Smith ? 

t vet 

i’ve accommodated him ? 

es, twenty times 

hen goto him. I think he’s flush to-day 


the store of Smith, Jenkins proceeded ; but 


with the easy contidence experienced in calling 


Tompkins The first disappointment had 
ed his feelings Smith was a s] active 
fellow, who advanced to meet Jen rubbin 

nds as the latter came in 
\h, Jenkins, how are you—how are you?’’ said 


ng like a prima donna I was just about 


‘ } ; 


ntosee you. Anything over to-day 


yw, this was almost too much for poor human 
or, at least, for that of Mr. Jenkins. His 
euance, which had lighted up, fell; and he 


not a cent. The f-f-fact is, 1’m on a 





borrowing tramp to-day, and have come to ask a 


lilt from you 
‘Indeed, I'm sorry I can’t help you 


thought you one of the most comfortable men in the 
street 

So Ihave been. Never before asked for a dol- 
lar since | was in business But several heavy pay- 


id next week, and I 





shall be short for atime. It won’t last how- 
evel 
“Wish I could help you, Jenkins. My will is 

2 1,’ said Smith ‘but I must take care of num- 
ber « Ly If I have anything over t orrow, 
you shall be welcome to it with all my heart. Have 
you tr 1 Jones 

N ) 

Call on him in three or four customers 


and I think they left him, 


He’s 





chance’ of money 


borrowed from you, I know.” 





Anything over to-day ?”’ asked Jenkins, meekly 
of Jones, whom he found at his desk oking par- 
ticularly dismal. 

No, not a red cent sharply returned Jones 
frowning as he spoke, and glancing involuntarily 
towards a rack full of bank notices He had been 
meditating for half an hour before Jenk came in, 
with e full in view; which fact will account for 
his unamiable temp 


Jenkins turned away without speaking, and went 


back to his own store. He had never had just such 





K 

feelings as now oppressed him A thor nd dol- 
irs were to be ps | n bar k betore three o'¢ ck, 
ind he had, thus far, nothing towards meeting the 
oblig } More er three thousand Ss ad- 
ditional fell due in the course of a week, : f which 
‘ et, or he would fail in business I .” 
the word, as it formed itself in his thoughts, 

him tremble inwardly! 
ere is the money to come from?”’ he sighed, 
as he seated himself in his store For ten minutes 
he remained inactive; then suddenly rising, he mur- 


mured— 
‘But this won’t do. It must come from 
I will try Wilkins. He's had many favors 


some- 


where 

ot me.”’ 
To Wilkins’s store Jenkins repaire 1 

to-dav ?”’ he asked. betraying. in 


o-day 


“Anything over 





his voice and countenance, the extrem 


“Well —I don’t know,”’ replied Wilkins 


th ht ‘ ‘ al d t itely Let me 4 > 
And, opening his fire-closet, he took out a large 
pocke t-book, and commenced examining its contents 
«“ How much do you want?” he at length asked 
‘Three or four hundred dollars 
Is it to go in bank ?”’ 
“ Yes,” 
If uncurrent money would answer, I might help 


y u some 
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‘Simply, replied Jenkins, “to call my store 
yours, and me your clerk for a few months, until 
the business can be settled 1 in the mean 
time, paying the notes that fall due, in order to keep 
ill concerned free from the loss that inevitably fol- 


ows a failure in business. There’s enough to make 





You are certain of 





O yes; I’ve made very fair profits, and lived 
frugally You can furnish goods from your own 
e to kee p up the stock, Wihilé ] m selling olf 


what is now on hand. In this way, you will be 





ible to more than pay the expenses of the store, and 
bring all out saiely in the end 

I must have a little time to think about this, 
Jenkins,”’ said B = ‘1 wish j 1 had mentioned 


the subject a week or two ago, so that I could have 

ooked \ 

You want a thousand dollars to-day 
Yes 

B sat 


minutes 


into the afiair before your extremily came. 


and thought for some three or 


I suppose,”’ sa at length 


‘You must have it Py 


I don’t like these failures in bus Their re- 


to-day 


ness 





action upon trade is I'll give you a check for 


1 thousand dollars Pay your notes, and 


then go to work and get up a statement of your ex- 


ww 
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act condition. If it all looks right, perhaps—but no 


matter what. Do as I wish, and let me see you to- 
morrow.”’ 


A he ay y 


feeling 


weight was from the 


his store, holding tightly 


suddenly 
leit 


s of Jenkins as light as a feather 


as he went back to in his 


hand a check for one thousand dollars. 
On the next after a long interview with Mr 


BR, 


Jenkins, it was 


day, 
who had always felt a friendly interest in 


decided to continue the business— 


B—— to be a silent partner and furnish a certain 
amount of cap tal That settled the fortunes of the 
young man. He is still in business, and doing we 

While Tompkins and dozens of others li him are 
on the street, daily, from nine till half-past two, as 
eager money-hunters, you will find him at his coun- 


ter attending to customers, or at the au 


to s¢ g od 


ns, 


cure any bargains that may happen to 


offer. And you will, moreover, find him a prosper- 
ous merchant, when Tompkins, and eight out of ten 
of such able “‘ financiers,’’ are driven under, and the 
ripples on the surface of trade that marked the 


piace of their disaster no longer to be seen 


To start in business with only credit for a capital, 


is to lean upon a broken reed. Thousands have 


learned this to their sorrow, 


—~+~+ee > - 

—— TADrDpam ~4 mimaTrAat v7 ¢ 
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Tue harvest of thought is now at hand; 


Come, brothers, your sickles prepare; 


It is yours to reap the Howery land { 
While the day is bright and fair. 

Already the gleaners are on the plain, } 
Awniiting the master’s command 

To gather the ripe and g iden grain } 
That falls from the reaper’s hand : 

{ 

To secure the loose and scattered sheaves, 
The binders will never fail; 

And store them away to the very eaves 
To await the thrasher’s flail 

What though the thrasher often declare ; 
That he searches in vain for the 1ins? 


You know very well that the wheat 
And the fault—his lack of brains. 
Then heed him not; but let him take eare, 


In his menial toil for bread, 


As he carelessly flings his flail through the 


That he does not hit his head. 
And often, indeed, you may have to laugh 
At some »> says, ** What stu! 
While he drops all the wheat, and holds the ff 


To blow it away with a puff. 


But the popular breeze will winnow the gra 


And then, with a critical 
The rev 


Lest the cockle and cheat may live. 


sieve, 


ewer will sift it again and again, 


Lo! the harvest is ripe; and, fearing naught, 


Prepare for tl 


} ‘ y 
e glorious strife, 


To reap the flowery fields of thought 


For the mental bread of life. 

As Joseph's dream, in his youthful h« 
Wasa ty 

So the pr 


pe of his future fame, 


aT 


oof of your dreams from the type shall come 


To give you an honored name. 
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IN A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 


BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


My pear Gopry :— 

[love Children. I used to think. when I was a 
bachelor, (it is a good many years ago now,) that 
there was something rather presuming in the man- 
ner in which doating fathers and mothers would 
bring their “ wee things’’ around them, and, for the 
especial edification of us single fellows, cause them 
to “mis speak half-uttered words,’’ and to go 
through with divers little lessons in manners and 
elocution But both parents and children were 
made so apparently happy by it, that I never could 


think, as certain of my irreverent companions were 


wont to think, and to say, that it was “a bore.” 
No, I never thought or said that; but I did think, 
I remember, as I have said, that there was a little 
bad taste, and not a little presumption in such a 

urse 

I don’t think so now 

When a father—and how much more a mother— 
sees for the first time the gleam of affection illumin- 
1g, With what the Germans call an “ interior light,’’ 
the eyes and features of his infant child; when that 
nnocent soul, fresh from heaven, looks for the first 
time into yours, and you feel that yours is an az- 

! 


suwering look to that new-born intellizence—then, | 


say, W you experience a sensation which is not 





of the earth earthy,’ but belongs to the “ cor- 


spondences”’ of a higher and holier sphere 

[ wish to gossip a little with you concerning chil- 
lren. Youare a full-grown man now, friend Godey, 

ite full-grown; yet you were once a boy; and I 
! 


am well assured that you will feel interested in a 


few incidents which I am going to relate in illustra- 
ion of my theme—incidents which I hope you will 
udge to be not unfruitful of monitory lessons to 


larger growth”? than mere girls and 


Don’t you think that we parents, sometimes, in 
annoyance, through pressure of business 
or other circumstances, forbid that which was but 
Ino¢ t and reasonable, and pertectly natural to be 
isked ? And do not the best of parents frequently 
Multiply proh bitions until obedience to them be- 
comnes | ipossible ? 

Excuse me; but all your readers have been chil- 
dren; many of them are happy mothers; many 
more that are not wz// be in God’s good time; and I 


cannot but believe that many who shall peruse these 
sentences will find something in them which they 


Ww I rmber her fer 


“The sorrows and tears of youth,”’ says Wash- 
34* 


ington Irving, “are as bitter as those of age;’’ 


and he is right They are sooner washed away, it 
is true; but oh! how keen is the present se nsibility, 
how acute the passtng mental agony ! 

My twin-brother Willis—may his ashes repose 
in peace in his early, his untimely grave '—and my- 
self, when we were very little boys in the country, 
saw, one bright June day, far up in the blue sky, a 
paper-kite, swaying to ar d fro, rising and sinking, 
diving and curveting, and flashing back the sunlight 
in a manner that was wonderful to behold. We lett 
our little tin vessels in the meadow where we were 
picking strawberries, and ran mto a neighboring 
field to get beneath it; and, keeping our eyes con- 
tinually upon it, “ gazing steadfastly toward heaven,” 
we presently found ourselves by the side of the 
architect of that magnificent creation, and saw the 
line which held it reaching into the skies, and little 
white paper messengers gliding along upon it, as if 
to hold communion with the graceful artificial ‘ bird 
of the air’’ at the upper end 

I am describing this to you as a boy, and 1 wish 
you to think of it as a boy. 

Well, many days afterward, and after various un- 
successful atte mpts, which not a little discomfited 
us—for we thought we had obtained the “ principle” 
of the kite—we succeeded in making one which we 
thought would fly. The air was too still. however, 
for several days; and never did a becalmed naviga- 
tor Wait more impatiently fur a breezo to speed his 
vessel on her voyage than did we for a wind that 
should send our p per messenger, be dizened wilh 
stars of red and yellow paper, dancing up the sky 

At last it pleased the “ gentle and voluble spirit of 
the air’? to favor us) A mild south wind sprang up, 
and so defily did we manage our machine, that it 
was presently reduced to a mere miniature kite in 
the blue ether above us. Such a triumph! Fulton, 
when he essayed his first experiments, felt no more 
exultant than did we when that great event was 
achieved! We kept it up until “ *twixt the gloam- 


ing and the mirk,’’ when we drew it down and de- 


posited it in the barn—hesitating long where to place 
it, out of several localities that seemed safe and 
eligible, but finally deciding to stand it endwise in a 
barrel, in an unfrequented corner of the barn 


I am coming now to a specimen of the “sorrows 


and tears of youth,’’ of which Geoffrey Crayon 
spe ak We dreamed of that kite in the night; and, 
far up in the heaven of our sleeping \ n, We saw 


it flashing in the sun and gleaming opaquely in the 





oe 





ous G I 
In the 1 ning, we re] ed betimes 
) ached the barrel with eagerness 
s ve | ble tor the kite to have sen the 
wing he ening and flown away; and, on kk 
g » the receptacle iW our ierished, 
e broken into twenty pieces ! 
It was I 1 Thomas who did it, climbing up 
mow 
Ve i us hated with a perte t hatred for 
five s rward, the cruel neighbor wh rhed 
a is i leep Six months’ sorrow at it great 
1 comparison with which ss ol a 
perk d ol lh alit i = A» i , Misi 
! Other kites, indeed, we constructe: 
vas the kite “ you Li a us pre- 
| elore, U ve parents ! c ol 
t ss of a child’s sense of « 
I vy an elder brothe t son a troy 
im ome sbor, @ romping, roystering blade, in the 
n es evirment cut off the tf ‘ 
with W i his infantine sister Was an he 
A m 1 of living tlesh and I t d 
sinew 1 a beloved playmate, cou 1 s« ‘ ive 
allected poor child more pa W ) 
] t current of a beautiful babe w 1oozed 
from th i leg of that stuffed etligy n 
ind sufferings of the child \ c ed 
upon t nocent faith which it heid, t Lé thing 
M t ca what th y seem ! 
\ people sh uld ha 1 
I i 1 of, the st ‘ s TS « 
\ n 1 read, some 1 i u 
g patch to one of our n i 
f i e, if | remember ric! 
Ww k iil} a si ! y i 
( r a it subsequently tr | h 
’ hit him wit " oh M 3 
te é ! killed him in Lt 
‘ but vet a drea casuaity\ r 
. 1 the th ne ot 1 ul iy ! 
\ [ read t I thought of what ha i 
vn i im ¢ awe n OF Vo it ind 
¢ VM ] rect ed Was a o£ ] lt an 
t \\ me 
a dark-eyed 1 s if 
‘ é las ever bre I pe y I 
. tw hit t t i i 
it 1 paving about my t ec, ¢ . 
i I ind 11 I I 
ad { ye yas g 
e \ t i had d Li 
re } , ‘ } ! ‘ l \ a 
ew } } t. ] P } ‘ 
: \ 1 hay tak r 
ked me earnestly i i and 
a | ¢ ke ¢ fat} I ? 
ni D. « ged the hein- 
“ , ' told t I did 
' ' } 








offered him a rew for confession—the reward 
be t underst d ia r one to n I g 
firm in his f er’s e and regard The tears had 
welled up into his eyes, and he seemed ut to 


end of the pen protruding from a p 


I 


myself had placed it, in returning a sheet of n u- 
script to one of the compartments All this may 
seem a mere trifle to you—and perhaps it is—yet I 
shall remember it for a long time 

But I desire now to narrate to you a circumstance 
which happened in the family of a friend and corre 
sp ndent of mine in the city of boston, some ten 
years ago, the history of which will commend itself 
to the heart of every father and mother who has 
any sympathy W t or allection for, t r ¢ are 
That it is entirely true, you may be well assured 


when I opened the letter 


which announced it 


event which was subsequent 


eldest son, a fine, manly little fellow, of some eight 
years ol ca, who had never he said Vn a 
day’s illness until that which finally ret ved him 

nce to be here no more His death occurred 
under circumstances Which were pet 


to his parents. A younger brother, a delicate, si 





child from its birth, the next in age to] been 
down for nearly a tnight with an e] cC fe 
In conse | ct 1 nature ot t adisease, € 
precau 1 had been adopted that prudence suggested 
to guard the r mem of the tamuly pst it 
but ol ! Ss one the ulher's eidest, he Si iit ad 

ttle to lear, so rl ed was he. and so g ere ‘4 
healthy Ne b eve he kept a 9 t eye 1 

ind espe \ rbade his g 9 ‘ e yx 3 
i ld ks near his s« ‘ Which was s cust i 
sometin to Visit; for he Was ta Vy, and VS 
? be s,’ and we ought more frequently to 
think that s thei 4 I “ ( i I ure 
things, a reproach almost to « kine t 
innocence, save me from a y ‘ ut to 
the s \ 

One evening, this unhappy 1 er ¢ home 
wearied with a g day’s hard 1 vex 
t some si icnts red s 
naturally | ~] 1, and re ‘ m cu- 

Vy susce t e sm est ani rT W 
he was s g 1this u I 
I 1. his Wile ¢ t © ap mit s 

lHleury as ist ¢ n i : l 
f ' He is ¢ ered ih I \ x 

sy sac “\ i 

W here ( kK the ta ter! 

Lle S er the kit t lle wae 
afraid to « up here, when the g ] 1 you 

iad come h f 




















] ght, rep ached him bitterly with Dis disubedience, the tevered nbs, Which lasted until death came to 

spoke of the punishment which awaited him in the his reliet 

morning, as the penalty for his offence; and, in a Two days afterward, the undertaker came with 

harsh voice, concluded with the little cotlin, and his s¢ n, a playmate of the de- 
Now, sir, go to your be ceased boy, bringing the low stools on which it was 





‘ But, father,’’ said the little fellow, “I want to to stand in the « V 
tell you—— “]T was with Henry,” said the lad, “when he 
got into the water We were playing down at the 
that——”? Long Wharf, Henry, and Charles Munford, and ! 





























mperative wave and the tide was out very low; and there was a 
la frown upon his beam run out from the wharf; and Charles got out 
ier speech, again on it ft et a fi d hook tl ung over 
‘ e the door of explanation or expostulation where the water was deep; and the first thing we 
When his boy had gone supperless and sad to his saw, he had slipped off, and was struggling the 
a“ 
ed, the tu restless and une: while supper water! Henry threw off his cap and jumped clear 
was be prepared; and, at tea-table, ate but little from the whart into the water, and, after a gt 
Liis wite saw the real cause, or the additional cause deal of hard work, got Charles out and they 
of his emotion, and interposed the remark— waded up through the mud to where the whart was 
I think, my dear, you ought at least to have not so wet and slippery; and then I helped them to 
ard what Henry had to say My heart ached for climb up the sid Charles told Henry not to say 
m when he turned away, with his eyes full of anything about it, for, if he did, his father would 
tears Henry is a good boy, after all, if he doves never let him go near the water again Henry 
son es wrong. He is a tender-hearted, aflec- Was very sorry; and, all the way going home, he 
tionate \ He always was.”’ kept saying— 
And 1 rewithal the water stood in the eves of “*What wil ather say when he sees me to- 
that forg mother, even as it s night? I wish we had not gone to the wharf? 
» of Me: i house of the “Dear, brave boy exclaimed the bereaved 
recorded by Bunyan father; “and thes was the explanation which I 
After tea, the evening paper was taken up; but § cruelly refused to hear!’ and hot 1 bitter tears 
there was news and nothing « rest for that rolled down his cheeks. 
ier in t irnal of that evening He sat for Yes, that stern father now learned, and for the 
some time an ¢ ntly paintul revery, at 1 1 first t that w t had treated with unwonted 
rose a e] ltol bed-cham|l As he passed seve! u was but the impulse of a gene- 
the bed-: where his little boy slept, he thought rous v 1, f tful of se had hazarded 
he w l cin upon him | r iring to rest e for anot It was but the qu prompting of 
He crept to his lowcot and bent over him. A big that manly spirit which he himself had always en- 
tear had s 1 down the boy’s cheek, and rested deavored to graft upon his susceptible mind, and 
n he was sleeping calmly and sweetly which, young as he was, had always manitested 
The tf r deeply regretted his harshness as he tself on more than one occasion. 
gazed upon his son; he felt also the “sense of Let me close this story in the very words of that 
duty ;’’ vet in the night, talking the matter over 3} father, and let the lesson sink deep into the hearts 
with t s mother, he resolved and promised, of every parent who shall peruse this sketch :— 
instead pu 2x, as he had threatened, to make “ Everything that I now see, that ever belonged 
amends to the boy’s aggrieved spirit in the morning to him, reminds me of my lost bo’ Yesterday, I 
for the man in which he had repelled all expla- found some rude pencil-sketches which it was his 
nation « otlence delight to make for the amusement ol s younger 
But that g never came to that poor ch 1 in brothe! To-day, in rummaging an old closet, I 
he , | ke the next 1 e with a raging came across his boots, st covered with dock-mud, 


fever on in, and wild with delirium In as when he last wore them. (You may think it 





forty-« t hours he was in his shroud. He knew strange, but that which is usually so unsightly an 
neith his rhis mother, when they were ‘ ‘ct, is now most preci us to me And every 
first ci 1 bedside, nor at any moment after- morning and eve g, I pass the ground where my 
ward \ wat L om ken of 1 2 s vi ral rriest among playmates 
i 1s} hless agony, did that All these speak to me Vv liv of his active 
t 1 ove couch of his d g ‘ ut I « ough I have ten 1 | 
s ( ! ! 1 ught he saw a smile t ( tf recall any « ‘+r expression of the dear boy’s 
recog t up his dying eye, and he leaned face than that mute, mournful one with which he 
eagerly torw or he would have given worlds to turned from me on the night I so harshly repulsed 
have whisj ne kind word in his ear, and have him Then my Is afre ! 

[ n A that gieam of apparent inte ©) ‘ etul should we <¢ that, in our 
gence h iwa d was succeeded by daily « auct rd those ttle | ent us by 
the cold, un i clare, and the wild tossing a kind P ence, We are not la 1 r our- 
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selves the sources of many a future bitter tear! 


How cautious that, neither by inconsiderate nor 


crue! word or look, we unjustly grieve their gene- 
rous feeling! And how guardedly ought we to 
weigh every action against its motive, lest, in a 
moment of excitement, we be led to mete out to the 
venial errors of the heart the punishment due only 


to wilful crime ! 


“Alas! perhaps few parents suspect how often 
the fierce rebuke, the sudden blow, is answered in 
their children by the tears, not of passion nor of 
physical or mental pain, but of a loving yet grieved 
or outraged nature.”’ 

I will add no word to reflections so true; no cor- 
relative incident to an experience so touching. 





JIU 


A FAIR young maiden, who makes us an annual 
visit, has sent some sure tokens to give notice of 
her speedy arrival; and it behoves us, one and all, 
to be prepared with a joyous, heartfelt welcome. 
Her radiant beauty is the theme of every tongue ; 
and, to secure the gratitude of even the most insen- 
sible, she brings precious gifts, Which none are too 
poor to be precluded from enjoying, none so rich as 
to undervalue. 

Her eyes are of the deepest blue, cradled beneath 
Her hair floats around 


She 


lids of snowy whiteness. 
her like a mist, by the sun tinged golden-hued 
wears a robe of green, varying from the most deli- 
cate shade to the richest emerald color; and, at 
sunrise, when she appears the loveliest, her drapery 
is covered with tear-drops, glittering like diamonds, 
which her lover, the day-god, as he ascends in 
strength, kisses away. Her breath is like the odor 
of new-mown hay; and about her, as she moves on, 
float the perfumes of innumerable flowers which 
spring up at her feet. Upan her brow she wears a 
chaplet of white lilies, while in her hand she carries 
a bunch of roses—roses of every tint, for these 
most exquisite of Flora’s offerings are the maiden’s 
pride and chief ornament—some, of unsullied white, 
meet to adorn the tresses of a bride; some sheltered 
by a vest of moss; others of all hues, from the most 
sanguine purple to a shade as faint as that which 
dies the cheek of girlish beauty. 

The starry blossoms of the strawberry, which 
spangle the meadows, at the touch of her rosy 
fingers, blush into pemect ripeness; and, with the 
floral treasures that she brings, she offers this fruit, 
of a flavor so rare and delicate as to render it meet 
for the bouquets of the dwellers on Mount ¢ dy mpus. 

Nor is she unattended by music. Birds of a thou- 
sand different hues, and with notes as diverse as 
their plumage, chant their glad carols in the soft 
atmosphere which breathes around her. Especially 
do the merry bobolink, the dear, domestic martin, 
and the solitary woodthrush rejoice in her presence. 
The first seems actually dizzy with happiness, for 
he makes no pause in his song, even when on the 
wing, but, careering in mid-air, pours forth a gush 
of sweetest melody; then, slowly descending, he 
alighis upon the top of a tall blade of grass, and, 
while it sways under his fairy weight, he continues 


to warble those strains, so liquid, so enrapturing in 


5 


their flow, that the listener may well address him 
as Shelley does the English skylark— 


‘* Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then as I am listening now.”’ 


Assuredly do all the feathered tribe appear most 
given up to joyousness while our gentle divinity 
stays ; but her visit will be brief, and shall not we, 
as well as the birds and flowers, make the most of 
? Let us not 


confine ourselves to narrow walks and dusty streets, 


her fleeting though blessed presence 


but go forth into the fields and upon the hills, to 
gaze, With unobstructed vision, on all her loveliness 
Let us open our hearts to imbibe her precious influ- 
ences. A long period of scorching heats, of storms, 
and snows, and piercing blasts will intervene ere 
she can return to gladden the earth; and, before 
that time arrives, some of us who welcome her 
now may be awaiting, in the realm of silence and 
rest, a summons to that better land of the glories of 
which her beauty is a faint type. 

May we then dismiss from our minds all envy, 
hatred, strife, and earth-born cares, all murmurs 
and repinings; may we learn from our radiant visit- 
ant new lessons of love, hope, and cheerfulness 
May gratitude to the Giver of all good, who sends 
her to bless his unworthy creatures, warm our 
hearts! While the birds make every leafy arch 
resound with their untaught hymns of praise, shall 
we whose lips have learned a loftier strain remain 
silent? While the flowers offer their fragrant in- 
cense continually, shall we not bring the sacrifice 
of kind deeds and gentle words, the perfume of holy 
Then, 


watch the roses withering—for wither we surely 


hearts, to lay upon God’s altar? as we 
know they must—and see the beauteous maid de- 
part, her emerald robe dimmed with the dust ot 
earth, lift 
whose flowers are unfading, whose pastures are 


we can our thoughts to that fair land 
ever verdant 

Hail, then, bright type of perennial joys, thou 
fairest of summer’s trio, thou freshener of the earth, 
to 


cheerer of man’s heart, hail thee, sweet month 


of roses, thou ever-blooming June! 
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BY ANNA, WILMOT. 


“My dear Carry,’’ said Martha Grier to her 
veung friend Caroline Mayfield—her face was grave 
and her tones serious—“‘ I wish you would give up 
this worldliness, this carnal pleasure-seeking, to 
which you are so devoted.” 

‘Don’t preach to me, Martha,’’ replied Caroline, 
nagay tone; ‘I’m quite as good as you are.” 

“And a great deal better, I hope,’’ said Martha 
“ But our own good is as nothing—it will 


not save us. 


Grier. 

‘Come out from among them, and be 

ye separate,’ are the words of solemn admonition 

spoken to every living soul.”’ 
‘<Come out from among whom?” asked Caroline 

From among worldlings.”’ 

the 


‘‘From among the evil—so I understand in- 


nnet on.’’ 

‘Well, and what is the difference ?”’ said Martha 
Grier 
The evil are they who pur- 


while the wor ldlings, 


‘Oh, a great deal. 
and seek to do wrong; 


as you call them, are often very good kind of people 


pose 


—in a great deal better than many of your over- 


fuct 


pious, self-righteous sort of folks, who coolly consign 


such as [ am to a place I have no fancy for, and to 
which I shall take good care not to go.”’ 
You speak lightly on a serious subject, Carry.” 
‘Oh no! 
‘You jest w gion.”’ 
‘ Beg your pardon, dear; I have never done that 


in my life.” 
“Then I don’t comprehend you,”’ said Martha. 


People 


of a very small circle. 


like you see only 


within the limit I should he 


sorry to give you the keys of heaven and hell.” 


I am aware of that. 


‘Carry! 
“ Don’t look so shocked, my dear 
that 


“ Didn’t you say, just now, mu never jested 


with religion ?”’ 


‘T did say so, and [ repeat it 


‘I don’t know how I am to intery 


” 


et your present 
language.”’ 
“Don’t you? Und 


ng to those who, like yourself 


rstand it, then, as only refer- 


limit the heavenly 





. 
life to a life of simple piety, and account charity as 
of little worth; to those who separate the world and 
religion, instead of bringing religion down into the 
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deed, you 
I think it 


“The better the day, the better the 
know 


your duty to call.’ 


But, to speak seriously, Martha, 
? 


‘Why so?’’ asked Miss Grier 

“In all probability, by requiring the poor, over- 
wearied, exhausted girl to work until two or three 
o'clock on Sunday morning to get your new bonnet 


show it off in church to-day, 
At least, 


done, that you might 


you have made her sick in real earnest. 
it is your duty, as a professing Christian, to call and 
see whether this be so or not.’ 
Miss Mayfield felt pretty strongly on the subject, 
and she spoke with some severity 

“Carry, why do you talk in this way to me?”’ said 
Martha Grier, her manner changing 

“I speak only the words of truth and soberness,”’ 
returned Caroline; “and these you should be will- 
ing to hear. One whose piety shines forth so con- 
spicuously as yours should see that she does not 
neglect her charity. Come, will you call with me 
on Miss Wheeler ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, as long as you seem so earnest about it. 


No harm can be done. Most likely you will not find 


her at home.”’ 

Little more passed between the two young ladies. 
They were soon at the humble abode of the milliner 
Mrs. Wheeler, the mother of the girl they had called 


to inquire about, opened the door for them 


« How is your daughter ?"’ asked Caroline 

“She is very ill to-day,’ replied Mrs. Wheeler. 
« Won’t you walk in?” 

The two young ladies entered 

“Very ill, did you say remarked Caroline, as 


the door closed. 


« Yes, very ill, 1am sorry to say. She was hur- 


ried last week, and her two girls going home sick, 


she worked nearly all night for three nights in sue- 


cession to get through with her engagements. She 


but sat up until three o’e 


| last night, 


I tried to get her to-bed; 


was quite | 


to finish a bonnet but she 


wouldn’t give up until it was done. Then, as the 


last stitch was taken, she fell from her chair in a 
faint 
« And she is very sick now ?”’ said Caroline. 
“Yes, very sick I 
didn’t but I know he 


ne s qu te 


He 


thinks her bad. 


sent for the doctor. 


say much; 
out of her head.”’ 

her head ?’’ 

And she rolls about on her pillow, and 
I feel very 


* Out ol 
” Yes 


talks all the time. Oh dear! much trou- 


} > 


bled. Will you walk up and see he 
1 Caroline, look- 


sal 


‘Shall we go up, Martha? 


ds her young friend 


ing towar 


‘rhaps we'd better not, as she’s so ill,’’ replied 


“It will do her no good, but may disturb 


ALR LAA 


“Very true. No, ma’am, we won’t see her now,”’ 
said Caroline, turning to Mrs. Wheeler; * but I'll 
call around this afternoon. I hope it may not be so 
Serious as you lear 

*“ You are very kind. Ok yes, I hope she may be 


better but 


down from being overworked, as she has been, they 


I’m afraid. When one breaks 


soon ; 
don’t always get back their strength again.” 
‘Your new bonnet has been purchased at too 


great a price!’’ said Miss Mayfield, with some stern- 


ness of manner, as soon as she was in the street 
again with Martha Grier. She felt strongly on the 


subject, and determined to give her friend the full 
force of the reproot she deserved, even at the risk 
of offending her. *‘ Wicked and worldly-minded as 
lam, Martha, I had too much 
you have done. So far from requiring Miss Wheeler 


religion to do what 


to over-tax her strength, in order that I might have 
a new bonnet for Sunday, I required her to lay the 
unfinished work aside the moment I understood that 
she was indisposed. I not only spoke for myself, 
but for you also—thinking that you, who served God 
so devotedly, could not but regard with human feei- 
ings the poor, who, he hath said, are always with 
us. But it seems that I gave you credit for more 
charity than you possessed. By your own acknow- 
ledgment, you required her to resume the work I 
had, speaking for you, said that she might lay aside 
Pardon this freedom of speech. I say what I do 
not to pain you, but to make you sensible of your 


error. Piety and charity must go hand in hand 
True religion is to regard man as Well as to worship 
God.”’ 


The two young friends were now at a point where 
their ways divided. The eyes of Martha were upon 
the pavement 

‘«Good morning,’ said she, in a low voice, as they 


paused. Her face was averted 


“Good morning,’ returned Caroline, in a tone 
kinder than it was a moment before. 
They met, a few hours afterwards, in the sick- 


Martha’s new bonnet did 


room of Mary Wheeler. 
Indeed, she 
The 
Happily, th 


not grace her head on that occasion 
never wore it afterwards. She could not. 
sight of it rebuked her too strongly 


illness of the young milliner did not prove so dis- 
at first In than a 


to be at work 


as Was feared less 


astrous 


week, she was able again, though 
several weeks elapsed ere her health was entirely 
restored 

Martha and Caro 
mer has not again ventured to read the latter a lec 
the of 


ss, and pleasure-taking 


ne are still friends; but the for- 


on sin fashionable dressing, carnal 


mindedne 


ture 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AFTER a short pause, Mr. Filmot continued :— 

‘I am not astonished that theGermans themselves 
disagree in their comments upon this poem. Tome 
it has always appeared like a description of beings 
just emerged from a kind of colossal elf land, who 
have taken upon themselves the ordinary life of 
mortals. It is true, they act like human beings; 
they eat and drink, they marry and are given in 
marriage; but there is a je me sats quot about 
them, which makes me feel that I would not be 
astonished if they were, at any moment, to throw off 
their human guise and stand forth the Titans of an- 
other world. It appears to me always as if they 
were actors who have just come from behind a cur- 
tain, and that if I could only lift that curtain a differ- 
ent world would present itself to my eyes. I can- 
not believe, with good Von der Hagen, the collator 
of the manuscripts and translator of the original 
version, that all the characters in the drama might 
be traced to the ship Argo, or the temple where the 
mystic fire-worshipers, the followers of Zarathush- 
tra, performed their rites; but are we not evidently 
led to the very threshold of the dark and mysterious 
regions of the northern myths, when we consider 
the part which the gold performs, and the influence 


which it exerts, first upon Shilbung and Niebelung, 


causing them to fall v.ctims to its enchantment, 
then upon Siegfrid, who had to die because he 


ame in possession of it, and finally upon its last 


wuers, the Burgundians, who had likewise to lose 


their lives, even after they had thrown it into the 


river? The precious metals are the property of the 
ternal powers—they belong to the children of night 
nd of mist (Nifleheim, the region of mist, is known 
= the domain of the dead); he who covets gold, and 
becomes thus its slave, becomes thereby a subject 
of the infernal powers, and belongs to them; he be- 
comes a Niebelung, and, as such, is doomed to death. 
He may conceal the treasure in caves, he may give 
t away—nay, he may throw it into the river; but 
his heart has been ensnared by it, he has been bought 
with a price, and his life is forfeited to the powers 
of hell. Such do I imagine to have been the senti- 
ments of our Saxon ancestors, and of their poets. 
B 


nents and speculations upon the poem; my time 


I do not intend now to enter into many com- 


mits me only to give you an outline of the Niebe- 


n 
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“ The fourth act of the drama is very much like a 
beautiful summer day in the Campagna near Rome ; 
gay and smiling, we look for nothing but pleasure 
and enjoyment : he only, who, taught by experience 
and science, knows the effects of that atmosphere, 
is not deceived by its beauty, and perceives the 
destruction that lurks within. 

“Thirteen years have now passed away, but 
Chrimhilde has not ceased to mourn the death of 
her Siegfrid. In the mean time, Etzel, King of the 
Huns, lost his wife, the famed Lady Helche, whose 
life and deeds have furnished the material for several 
Tired of his lonely condition, the Hunnish 
monarch to 
anxious to secure a queen worthy to be Helche’s 


sagas. 
resolves marry again. His nobles, 
successor, urge him to apply for the hand of the 
fair Chrimhilde, Siegfrid’s widow. At first, he 
objects, because she is a Christian; but, at last, 
persuaded by them, he consents to send his faithful 
Ruediger von Bechlarn to propose to the lady the 
honor of a matrimonial alliance. Ruediger, anxious 
to secure the renowned Chrimhilde for his sovereign, 
immediately departs, and stops only a few hours at 
his castle to inform his wife of the object of his 
journey. On the first day of his arrival at Worms, 
he lays before the Burgundian king the proposal of 
which he is the bearer. Gunther and his brothers 
are flattered by Etzel’s choice, and are inclined to 
but Hagen, with his penetrating 


favor the suit; 


mind and never-failing presentiments, opposes it 
sternly, and exclaims— 

‘<< Tf you are not distracted now, beware of what you do; 
That fatal match, if she approve, must be opposed by 


399 


you 


And when Gunther urges the propriety of accepting 
so advantageous an alliance, the chief of Tronyie 
exclaims— 


*« T.et this same matter be 
If you knew Etzel, King of Huns, as he is known to me, 
And still permit this suit of his, as now I hear you say, 


You’ll bring upon yourself, alas! a very woeful dav 


But Gunther and Gernot remain unconvinced, and 
insist that their duty towards their sister, as well as 
policy, ought to incline them favorably to the offer ; 
and 


‘Thus spake Giselher, the youngest, the handsome 
Utie’s son, 

‘Shall we then all, at your advice, the traitor’s garb 
put on? 
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If joy is for Chrimhilde in store, let us thereat rejoice; 
Whate’er Sir Hagen counsel now, I'll swerve not from 


my choice.’ ’? 


«His brothers avow the same determination, and 
Hagen is compelled to consent that the Margrave 
Ruediger shall lay his sovereign’s suit before Chrim- 
hilde 


self betore 


The ambassador accordingly presents him- 


the mourning widow, and states the 


object of his message. But a marble statue could 
not have been less moved by a declaration of love 
than Siegfrid’s widow is by the offer of Etzel’s hand. 
Her only reply is— 

* «¢ God forbid that either you, 
Or any of my friends, should mock, or cruelly pursue 
Me, the o’erburthened child of grief! What solace 

could I give 

To him with whom a loyal wife in heart’s pure love 


pr? 


did live ? 


‘In vain are the persuasions of her brothers, 
Gernot and Giselher; in vain the splendid descrip- 
tions they give of Etzel’s court, power, aud wealth ; 
she adheres to her mournful resolution to weep for 
Siegfrid all the days of her life. At last, Ruediger, 
despairing of success, whispers to her— 

*** © cast your grief aside, 

And be assured, if, ’mongst the Huns, you’ve Ruediger 
allied, 

Together with his friends and kin, and eke his warriors 
brave, 

No power will dare todo you ill without revenge as 


grave.’’* 


Then a gleam, not of sunshine, but of lurid lightning 
penetrates her soul. That offer she seizes upon as 


something more than the mere oiler of a loyal knight; 





it is to her a pledge of future revenge; her bitterest 


foe shall fall a sacrifice to it; and, in order to make 


it more binding, she makes Ruediger take a solemn 


oath that he will hereafter be her champion when- 
ever she should call upon him to defend her cause, 
and the knight. unconscious of her secret intentions, 
complies, and swears that he, with all his stalwart 


knights, 


‘Will ever serve her loyally, and ever guard her rights; 
And that not one should ever fail, in roval Etzel’s land, 
To honor her in every way—’twas pledged by Rued’- 
rer’s hand 


‘« Then,’’? said Chrimhilde, ‘‘ I’ll go with you, a poor 
widowed bride, 

As soon as matters are arranged, to where the Huns 
abide. 

If 1 can find true friends enough to guard me while I 
ride.’’? 

‘She now eagerly prepares for her journey, and, 
in a few days, declares herself ready to depart. 
Accompanied by her household, and protected by 
Ruediger and his people, she crosses the Donan and 
Ens, and many a fair land and dark forest ; but not 
one of these elicits an exclamation of pleasure or 


surprise—her thoughts are ever busy with the past. 


‘At Ruediger’s castle, she halts for a few days, 
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and then continues her journey, with a constantly 
increasing train, until they reach Zeizenmauer ; 
there numerous bands, belonging to nations tributary 
to the Hunnish monarch, attach themselves to her 
cortege and accompany her to Tulna, where she meets 


Etzel, with twenty-four tributary kings and princes. 


‘Duke Ramung, of Wallachia’s plain, was there, of 
whom ‘twas said, 

He led seven hundred horsemen, good as e’er bold chiet 
obey ed; 

They rode so fast that birds on wing were often left 
behind ! 

With them came royal Gebikie, with men of daring 


mind. 


‘Hornboge, the ready and the swift, with thousand 
chosen men, 

Rode from the monarch’s proud array to where the 
queen was then, 

And with hutrahs saluted her, the custum of the land, 

The kindred of the Hunnish king had joined the royal 
band. 


‘And there were seen from Danemark, Hawart, the 
bold and strong, 

And Iring, swift to will and do, with ever-truthful 
tongue ; 

Moreo’er, Infried of Thuringin, that chieftain brave 
and tried : 

They all received their royal queen, Chrimhilda, Etzel’s 
bride. 


‘And then King Etzel did advance, with famous Die- 
terich, 

And all his gallant men-at-arms, renowned for move- 
ments quick 

And bravery—right noble knights, all loyal and all 


true.’ 


These kings, princes, and knights, with their fol- 
lowers, then accompanied the royal bride and their 
lord to Vienna, where the nuptials were celebrated 
for seventeen days. 

‘*But Chrimhilde remained sad, notwithstanding 
all the splendors with which she Was surrounded 
and the entertainments that were given in honor of 
her wedding. Often did she weep in secret, and 
mourn because the death of Siegfrid was still un- 
avenged. Thus depressed in spirit, she sailed with 
her husband to her future home, Etzel’s court in 
Hungary. 

“ Seven years roll by, without bringing with them 
a change in her feelings. Though reconciled to live 
in her adopted country, she never, even for one mo- 
She becomes a 


the 


ment, looks upon it as her home 
mother without the feelings of maternal jov; 
memory of the wrongs which she has suffered em- 
bitters every pleasure. In the mean time, she has 
let no opportunity pass by to make friends of all that 
came under her influence; and she now resolves to 
execute her long-cherished plan for revenge. 

«On the anniversary of her wedding-day, she 
asks permission of her husband to invite her rela- 
tives and friends to a high-tide at Etzel’s court 
Etzel readily grants the request, and sends two min- 


strels, Werbel and Swemlin, to invite Gunther and 




















his friends to visit Hungary at the coming solstice. 
Chrimhilde enjoins the messengers not to neglect to 
invite all her relatives. 

‘“When the minstrels arrived at Worms, they 
were received with great courtesy and hospitality, 
and when they stated the object of their journey, 
were told to wait a few days for an answer. A 
grand consultation then takes place as to the propriety 
of accepting the invitation. 

“The majority of the princes and knights are 
pleased with the prospects of a season of festivi- 
ties, and declare themselves in favor of going; but 
Hagen, who acts the part of a male Cassandra, en- 
deavors to persuade them tha. # is almost madness 
to go into What must prove to them the lion’s den 


He tells them— 


* ** You cannot have forgotten yet that sne has wrongs 
to right; 
I pray you now act cautiously, and trust not to her 


Her hi 


reg ret— 


isband fell by my own hand—the deed I'll not 


But will you trust yourself to ride into this cunning 


net? 


‘Let not these messengers deceive and lead your 


minds astray ; 


They fain would make you think Chrimhilde is joyous 
now and gay 

If you persist to see the queen, ’twill cost you fame and 

fe 


he thought of vengeance ne’er has left your sister, 
Etzel’s wife.’ 


But almost every one is of a different opinion. 
\ single voice only is raised in support of Hagen’s 
is the voice of Rumolt, the sewer 


ypinion, and that 


tthe king. It is somewhat amusing to listen to his 


they are worthy to have been ultered 
the Merry Wives of 


guments 
the fat philosopher in 
V indsor— 


Then said Sir Rumolt, Gunther’s sewer, a knight of 


high behest, 
My counsel is you tarry here, and feast your friends 
and guests, 
As it may please your sovereign will; for here you rule 
indeead— 
That you should go ah stage there, I deem it, is no 
need 
Should Hagen’s counsel naught avail, then take ad- 


vice of me 
For I have ever served my king with spotless honesty. 
Remait 


within your peacetul realm; there 


is no cause 
to rove, 
Since now King Etzel does er Chrimhilda’s ardent 
love 


‘Where can you live more prosperously than here 


beside the Rhine? 





At Werms you're safe from every foe, and drink the 
choicest wine 

In splendid garments you may dress your body every 
day 

And, if your mind to love incline r dy Will say 


na y 


? 
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«“ But Gernot, who has decided that they ought not 
to decline an invitation sent by the most powertul 
monarch of northern Europe, throws out some hints 
that fear supplies some of his friends, and particu- 
larly Hagen, with reasons for opposing the journey 
Hagen, roused by this taunt, declares 

} 


that he is willing and ready tv accompany them; but 


to Hungary 


adds— 


‘*T’ve counseled with loyalty; but, if you still will 


go, 


You must go armed, and ride full strong, to meet the 


coming blow 


‘(Gunther does not object tothis. On the contrary, 


eager to dixplay his wealth and power, he collects 


his bravest knights and their vassals to accompany 


him as his escort. Two of these knights were war- 
riors Who had already established a Eur 


Volker, otf 


pean fame 


for bravery and intrepidity Alzei, a 


kind of warrior-mminstrel, came with thirty chosen 


knights, all of them his vassals; and Dankwart, 


Hagen’s brother, second only to Hagen in bravery 
and renown, led his own and his brother's vassals 
Volker carried a steel fiddle-bow of such a form 
that it could be used either as a bow or a sword, as 
the occasion required it; and often did he use it in 
both capacities 

‘‘ Before the preparations for the journey are com- 
pleted, we hear one more note of warning given to 
Ute, the aged mother of the 


the heroes of Worms. 





kings, dreams that she saw all the birds of the coun- 


try fall dead to the ground Alarmed by her dream, 


she relates it to her sons, and begs them to abandon 
the journey. But Hagen rejects this warning, and 


tells her that it is unworthy of heroes to be swayed 
by dreams, and that the visit, once determined upon, 
cannot now be given up 

Gayly the party sets out upon the journey: mer- 
rily they ride along the Main, and through Franconia, 
until 
at the banks of that river, they have to come to a 


they reach the Donau. But, when they arrive 


halt; and Hagen, who had been appointed guide, 
becomes perplexed, for the Donau had risen to an 
unusual height, and there was not a boat in sight by 


means of which he could hope to cross the swollen 


waters. In vain he rides along the banks to seek a 
ford; not a sign of ford or ferry can he discover. 


While he 


mermaids, 


“d, he unexpectedly sees two 
the 


Fully persuaded that these nymphs have the power 


is thus engag 


who amuse themselves in wate! 


of foretelling future events, he stealtlily approaches 


the places where their raiments were concea ed, and 


seizes them. Immediately, one of the fair mermaids 


swims nearer to the shore, and, lilting her pretty 

head above the waves, exclaims— 

‘‘< Hagen, the bravest of the brave, we will make 
known to you, 

If our raiments vou return—which you will never rne— 

What in the tar-off Hunneland is now prepared for 


you.’ 


«Like aquatie birds, they hover around him im 


order to regain their vestments, so necessary to their 
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existence. Hagen at last conseuts, and then ques- 


tions Hadburg, the nymph who had spoken to him, 


and inquires of her what will be the result of the 


expedition to Etzel’s court. The mermaid replies— 

‘* And now to brave King Etzel’s land, in safety you 
may ride; 

I pl 

No hero-knights of high degree did e’er, in foreign 


edge my faith and honesty, in this I have not lied 


land, 
Arrive to honors such as those await your noble 
band.’?? 

‘ Delighted with this prophecy, the knight restores 
to them their garments, and prepares to return to 
his companions with this good news ; but, before he 
has mounted his horse, he is stopped by the other 


mermaid, Sigelinde, who tells him to wait and hear 


What she has to say :— 


‘And then spake out the other nymph, Sigelinde was 
her name: 
Be warned by me, Sir Hagen brave, heir of Aldrian’s 
name 
} 


Her raiment to obtain from thee, my aunt has tolda lie; 


For, if thou goest to ktzel’s court, thou goest there to 


But Hagen declares that he will never carry 
news to his king; neither will he 


iself, nor advise his companions to return. In 


return 


such 


vain she explains to him the nature of his danger, 
tells him the source whence it will come; he 

ists in his resolution not to listen to her ad- 

e, and requests her only to tell him how he can 

W hen 
} 


nduct his companions across the river 


bent upon his own ¢ 


mermaid sees that he is 
ives him full directions how to find 


, and the ferryman who lived on the oppo- 


n, she g 
» river; and gives him directions how 


who is a rich, powerful, 


ferryman 
t-tempered man, and who, if he should be in 
ging mood, would certainly refuse to cross 
er, and could only be induced to it by being 
hat a certain Amelreich is anxious to be ferried 
fagen then sets out in quest of this strange ferry- 


and, after a short time, finds him. Everything 


The 


boatman to come over; he 


1s just as the mermaid had predicted 


shouts for the 
him golden bracelets and buckles; all to no 


ose, until he tells that it is Amelreich, 


I 
ard pressed by his foes, who wishes to cross over 
Then he 


and escape hot pursuit ees the bold fer- 
yman skim over the water as if six men were la- 


But, as soon as Hagen enters 


e boat, his fierce guide discovers that he has a 


ounterfeit Amelreich for his fare: and orders him to 


eap on shore, if he wishes to save his life In vain 
does Hagen offer to pay him richly for his services ; 
loes he beg only for permission to use the 

short time to ferry himself and his friends 

t stream. The ferryman insists that he 


] 


his oar and 


cross 


eave the boat; and, at last, raises 
, 


strikes so fierce a blow, that 


down on one knee; but, before the surly Charon has 
time to repeat the blow, Hagen seizes the good 
sword Balmung, and the head of his adversary rolls 
into the water. He then throws the body after it, 
and takes the boat to the place where his friends are 


waiting for him. He himself, the best oarsman on 


the Rhine, becomes now the ferryman of his party; 
and for a whole day labors at the oar to transport 
all his companions to the other side of the Donau. 
As soon as the last man has crossed the water. 
Hagen dashes the boat to pieces, and tells his friends 
that not one of them will! reach his home in Burgun- 
dy again. He and Volker are the only knights who 
look with a kind of reckless indifference upon their 
fate, and attach themselves closer to each other 
The rest seem not quite so reconciled to the pre- 
dicted doom; for we hear the minstrel say that, 
when 


‘ That awful news did rashly spread, it flew from troop 
to troop, 

And bleached the cheek of many a knight. One saw 
proud helmets stoop, 

When thought oppressed the wearers’ mind of quickly 
coming death 

Through this high festival: they sighed with long and 


deep-drawn breath.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘A Few cheerful days, a short period of unalloyed 
happiness is still in store for Burgundy’s kings and 
knights before the day of their doom dawns upon 
them. After they had crossed the river, they were 
lirected to Ruediger’s castle for quarters for them- 
selves and their retainers; and nobly and hospitably 
} 


were they received by the open-hearted and gene- 


rous margrave After he had disposed of the yeo- 
manry under tents and in the hamlet, and had pro- 
vided them with ample cheer, he invited the king 
and the knights of high degree to his castle. Sump- 
tuous provisions and costly wines covered the board, 
around which was gathered the flower of Burgundy 

W hen 


they had finished their meal, they were invited to 


and they did full justice to the provisions 


join the ladies; and gayly did they spend the ume 


‘—— in mirthful tale and many a quaint remark, 
In which the brave knight Volker proved a very merry 
clerk.’ 


‘Giselher, the youngest of the three kings, in 
the mean time managed to fall in love with Dete- 
lind, brave Ruediger’s only child, and offered her 
his heart and hand; and thus far the current of his 
love runs smooth, for both the father and the daugh- 
ter favor bis suit 


‘And then th (a custom old and practiced in the 


who must around 


the margrave led 





his future son-in-law to his brothers Gunther and 


Gernot, and told then— 


‘¢¢ When you return unto your realm, which must be 
now ere long, 

I cordially will give to you the just betrothed maid, 

That she may ride with you to Worms.’’? The proffer 


none gainsaid,’ 


‘‘ A few days were then spent in merry-makings, 
dancing, and fiddling, in honor of the young couple 
They were the last notes of pleasure to Gunther 
and his friends, the last rays of the setting sun of 
their lives. The twilight was already upon them ; 
and now they were preparing, like doomed men, to 
march toward the dark and dismal shades of the 
gioomy night that awaited them. 

«‘T wish that I had the ability to give you a vivid 
description of the scenes described in the remaining 
eantos. I have thus far followed Birch’s version of 
Lachman, and have frequently quoted from that 
of the poem In Some listances, I have 

t best to be more literal; and had, there- 
fore, to give you my own Version, Which may not 
have been quite as smooth, but which appeared to 
me to convey a better idea of the thought as ex- 


pressed in the original. The remaining cantos offer 


greater obstacle The scenes which they depict 


would be 


worthy of Milton’s pen or Salvador’s 
pene It is almost like the Ragnaroek of the 


Ss li 


Scan um gods, of which the Voluspa says— 


Then shall brothers be 


Kacl her’s bane, 


And sister’s children rend 


1e ties of kin— 
An axe age, a sword age, 
Shields oft cleft in twain; 
A storm age, a wolt 


Ere earth shall meet its doom.’ 


“On the fourth day after their arrival at Ruedi- 
r’s castle, they departed. Ruediger gave his own 
od sword to Gernot as a parting gift; and Gotlind, 

liger’s wife, presented the costly and massive 
buckler of her father Nudung to Hagen. The heroes 
of Burgundy then proceeded on their journey, with- 
out any further adventure, until they met Dietrich, 


the King of the Amelungs. That brave warrior, 


who kuew no guile, was surprised when he met 
Gunther and his party; for he thought that Ruediger 
knew the danger that awaited them at Etzel’s court, 
and that he would have kept them from advancing 
on their journey. Perplexed how to inform them of 
the true state of things, he inquires, after a short 
greeting— 
‘Ts it to yon unknown 
lament and 


Hagen makes light of the queen’s 


s him more ex] tly how this 
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‘As long as Queen Chrimbiida lives, there’s dancer 
great, | trow 
Brave champion of the Niblungen, be thou but cautic 


now.’?? 


‘Hagen and Gunther then urge him to tell the 
all he knows concerning the danger with which | 


considers them threatened 


‘Then said the valiant Dieterich—‘ What need I te 
thee more, 

But that I hear Chrimhilde each morn weeping as ot 
yore, 

And offering loud complaints to God of her distress and 
need, 


Occasioned by the fatal death of potent Siegefrid ?”? 


‘Volker, who has listened to the conversation, 
and who is well aware that retreat is out of the ques- 


. thinks it best that nothing more be said on the 


‘Events cannot be stopped or changed,’’ exclaimed 
the fiddle man; 
‘By what you know or what you’ve told, the matter 
we must scan; 
Then let us ride forthwith to court, and know what 
fortune waits, 
Where Etzel and Chrimhilda dwell, for us of Burgund 
stutes.’’? 
‘*A few hours after this meeting with the honest 
Mes- 


sengers Who have preceded them have already an 


Goth, they come in sight of Etzel’s castle 


nounced their arrival, and the king and queen ar 
Waiting at a window to see the Niebelungen enter 
with their vassals. Etzel is rejoiced that they have 
come, and prepares to give them a hospitable recep- 
tion; but very different are Chrimbhilde’s feeling 
when she catches the first glimpse of the well known 
Burgund helmets and bucklers. Turning to her 


Huns, she exclaims— 


‘Yonder are my relatives, with many a blazing 
shield ; 

Whoever. then, bears love for me, will now avenge my 
wrong 

And sufferings, which I have endured so patiently and 


long 


“ King Etzel receives his guests with great show 
of cordiality, and tells them of the pleasure it gives 
him to have an opportunity to entertain his wife’s 
relations. The knights of low degree and the yeo- 
men are sent to a large inn, where ample prepara- 
tions had been made for their entertainment. The 
more distinguished nobles are invited to accom 
pany the kings into the palace, where everything is 
prepared for them in the most sumptuous style 
Hagen now calls Volker to his side, and tells him 
that henceforth they must no more separate, for 

They 
Seated 


ere long they will need each other’s help. 
do not accompany their friends to the hall 

upon a stone bench, beneath the queen’s apartments 
they converse ol the coming events which have 


already cast their shadows before Around them, 








though at a respectful distance, stand numerous 
Huns, who gaze with awe and wonder at the re- 
nowned champions of Burgundy; for they appeared 
to them like a personification of their own Czernebog 
and Radegast. 

“When Chrimhilde saw her bitterest foe thus 
_ seated beneath her window, she wept; and said to 
her faithful Huns, who urged to know the cause of 


her grief— 


** Upon my knees I beg of you, as Iam Etzel’s wife, 
Vengeance on Hagen, Tronyie’s chief! 1 yearn for 


Hagen’s life.’’’ 


“Sixty Huns immediately arm themselves to 
execute the wish of their queen; and she, in order 
to inflame them still more, promises that they 
shall hear from his own lips the avowal of his 
They then descend with her to the 
W hen 
troop advance, he draws Hagen’s attention to it, and 


wicked deed. 
place where Hagen sits Volker sees the 
tells him that it is probable they come with hostile 
intent. Hagen replies, carelessly, that he knows 
full well that that party comes to seek him; but adds, 


with a sad smile— 


‘¢¢ Though bright their armor and they bear their naked 
swords in hand, 
Tuey 


gund land.’’’ 


LL not prevent my riding back to our good Bur- 


‘But he immediately resumes his more serious 
tone, and tells his faithful brother in arms that no 
light combat is before them; that, though the men 
dare to attack them, 


will not 


nevertheless there will shortly come a struggle 


who now advance 


which must be unto death; and he asks him— 


‘«* What say you, Volker, will you be my trusty friend, 
indeed, 

When Chrimhilde’s myrmidons will make me stand 
thereof in need ?’?? 

fight by his side as 

Hagen 


‘‘ Volker replies that he will 
long as he can wield his fiddle-bow sword 


then receives the queen with taunts and defiance : 


and tells her, before all her liezemen, that he slew 


Siegfrid because Chrimhilde insulted Brunhilda. 


Made furious by these taunts, the queen urges her 





Huns to avenge the insult and slay the two cham- 


pions. But the two Burgundians appear too for- 
midable to the puny Hunnish warriors, and they 
leave the place without a word of defiance or 
Hagen then goes into the hall, where his 


kings are received by their sister with hypocritical 


offence 


She asks them to disencumber themselves 


greeting 
of their armor, and to give her their weapons to 
have them laid aside, because the custom of the 


hand forbids the carrying of weapons within the 
royal palace But Hagen insists that every one 
should keep his armor and his sword. Then became 
Chrimhilde aware that they had been forewarned ; 


and she exclaims— 
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If I but knew who warning gave, he should, ere 

sunset, die.’’ 

To her did noble Dietrich then, give firm and bold 
reply— 

“>Twas I who warned the Burgund kings, so noble 
and so true, 

And Hagen too, of Burgundy, that they beware of 
you. 

Devil’s bride, I fear thee not, nor harm that thou canst 
do.’’? 


“When Chrimhilde hears who it is whom she has 
threatened with death, she conceals her rage, and 
leaves the hall without any reply. 

“ But with bitter feelings does she enter her apart- 
ments ; and deep, though not loud, are the curses 
which she breathes against her enemies. Sleep 
visits not her eyelids, nor does she seek repose for 
her body ; her thirst for vengeance reigns paramount, 
and makes her callous to the demands of her frame 
During the night, she prevails upon a band of Huns 
to endeavor to assassinate the strangers while asleep; 
but they are foiled by the vigilance of Hagen, who, 
with his trusty Volker, guards the entrance to the 
hall 
When the cowardly Huns approached, and saw the 


where his companions have been lodged 
two gigantic guardians loom through the darkness 
like the spirit sentinels of Hele, they withdrew with 
fear and trembling, as if they had met some of their 
own demon gods. 

‘“‘Chrimhilde, who now fears that she will never 
gain her object by means of the Huns, appeals suc- 
cessively to the old Hildebrand and to his lord Die- 
trich to avenge the murder of the brave Siegfrid; 


but all the reply they give her is— 


*** Your brother’s friends and near akin, nor any Bur- 
gund knight, 
Did ever wrong or injure us; then ask us not to fight.’’’ 


‘‘ When the brave champions thus, in unqualified 
terms, refuse to take up her quarrel, she resolves 
to gain by stratagem what she cannot obtain by per- 


suasion sloede 


in, a youthful warrior, is gained, 
by promises of rich lands and a beautiful bride, to 
attack and slay the followers of her brothers, who 
are quartered at an inn. As soon as Bloedelin has 
promised to do her bidding, she enters the hall where 
With her 


son Ortlieb by her side, she occupies the seat next 


the heroes are entertained by King Etzel. 


to her lord, and requests him to introduce the boy to 
his uncles. Proud of his son, the father presents 


the child to his guests, and says, 


‘ « Behold my friend and near akin, our dear and only 
boy 4 

I hope that ever he may bring to all your hearts much 
Joy 

If I but live I'll give to him twelve kingdoms rich 

indeed ; 

Then will my Ortlieb have the power to aid in time of 


need.’’’ 


But before any one has time to reply, Hagen ex- 


claims, insolently, 














‘¢¢]T have no doubt that all these knights may confidence 
repose 

In young Ortlieb, whene’er in time to man’s estate he 
grows. 

But now to me the boy appears so puny, frail, and 
weak, 

[ fear that never I'l! be seen his royal court to seek.’ ”’ 


«“ The host, as well as all his guests, are equally 
surprised and pained at this unexpected rudeness 
and revolting brutality of Hagen; but, before they 
have time to recover from the shock which his 
words have given them, they are called upon to 
breast the storm which now breaks forth in its full 
force. 

«“ The door is suddenly thrown open, and Dank- 
wart (the leader of the Burgian host, and the only 
one who escaped from the bloody massacre, with 
the execution of which Bloedelin had been entrusted) 
enters, covered with blood, his sword in his hand, and 
exclaims, sternly, 


‘You, brother Hagen, sit too long where peace and 

quiet are— 

To you and to our God above L’!I tell my tale of pain : 

My knights and all our yeomanry have been at quarters 
slain, 

By youthful Bloedel and his Huns—they’ve murdered 
every one— 

But he paid dearly for the deed, and was the first who 
sunk ; 

With mine own sword I lopped his head from off his 
lovely trank !’’’ 


Then is Hagen in his element, and, with a stentorian 


voice, he replies— 


‘* What ho! my brother Dankwart, now do you defend 
the door, 
Nor suffer any Hun to pass from off this royal floor ; 
Ill 


lance sigh with sigh, 


Meanwhile, square accounts with these, and ba- 
Our yeomanry, Without a crime, unarmed, they doomed 


to die! 
And then, approaching the queen, he continues— 


‘Full 


bors ire, 


oft it has been told to me that Chrimhilde har- 





1at her bitter hate requires a draught of vengeance 


Then let us drink to memory, at cost of royal wine ! 
Nor shall 


decline !’’ 


the little Hunnish prince his portion now 


’ 


And with one blow of Balmung, Siegfrid’s sword, 
he strikes off innocent Ortlieb’s head, so that it falls 
Then 


each of which severs a head from its trunk. 


into his mother’s lap follows blow after 
hlow, 
Volker is already at his side; and Gunther, Gernot, 
and Giselher follow successively and take part in the 
bloody fray, for fray itnow becomes. In the mean 
time, Dankwart is hard pressed at the door, for 
numerous knights and vassals are eager to come to 
their 


When 


this, he calls out to Volker, 


lord’s assistance Hagen perceives 
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*** Comrade, behold how the base Huns my brothe 
now surround, 
O’erwhelming him with heavy blows, 


deadly spite; 


urged on by 


Make haste to aid him ere we lose that brave and 


dauntiess knight.’’ ’ 


Without any other reply than “ That will I do,”’ the 
courageous minstrel rushes to the door, and, planting 
himself by Dankwart’s side, says to him— 


***You’ve had a day aknost too hot for hero’s hand 
and heart ; 

Your brother ’twas who sent me here to aid you in the 
din— 

If you will take the watch without I’ll stand on guard 
within.”’ 


‘ Dankwart then boldly took his place beyond the palace 
floor, 

And drove all down the steps again who would approach 
the door ; 

The weapon oft was heard to sound which he bore in 
his hand, 

Bur 


And so did his who watched within, Volker’s, of 


gund land. 
‘The minstrel knight now shouted out, o’er heads of 
foemen there, 
‘*The hall is permanently closed—so, Hagen, banish 
care! 
King Etzel’s door is faster made, by Burgund heroes 
twain, 
all entry 


Than if a thousand bolts were shot to make 


vain!’’? 
‘Fiercer waxes then the combat in that hall, and 
} 


blood begins to flow in torrents. Urged on by the 


maddened queen, knight after knight attacks the 
brave Burgundians, but all fall beneath their swords 
A shout is heard upon the stairs: the Thuringers 
and Danes, who had their chiefs killed in the gene- 


ral carnage, now rush in a body towards the hal! 
and are met by Dankwart, who endeavors to drive 
them back, until Volker calls out, ‘Give way—let 


them ascend! 


‘ And now the Thuringers and Danes rush to the palace 


door; 

Full many a hero, with cleft head, lies gasping on the 
floor ; 

For they were hewn down by the knights who in the 


broad hall were 
Gernot fought bravely hand to hand, and so did Giselher 


‘One thousand and exactly four into the hall did get ; 


Then came a fiercer clash of swords—with blood the 


floor was wet— 
And soon are Thuringers and Danes a bleeding pyra- 
mid ! 
Great wonders might be told of what the valiant Bur- 
gunds did.’ 
‘Etzel and Chrimhilde, who had made their 
escape by Dietrich’s help, now muster a great body 
of warriors, and send them to attack the brave Nie- 
belungen; but they fight if their sinews were 


as 


made of steel and their bones of iron. Unwearied, 


they meet every new body of assailants, and either 
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drive them back or drench the hal! with their blood, 
until the bodies of the slain not only serve them for 
ramparts, but have even to be thrown out of the 


window, in order to make room for the living. Thus— 


The onslaught and defence did last till hindered by the 
night ; 
The dauntless guests, beyond all praise, with Etzel’s 
men did hight 
The whole of one long summer’s day, so do the legends 
tell— 
Hella! what thousands of brave men by Burgund wea- 


ons fell! 
' 


“ The night that followed this fearful fight was 
indeed a terrible one. Thick darkness hid the hos- 
tile parties from each other. A stillness reigned, 
which was even more frightful than the death-strug- 
gle during the day, for uncertainty gave a free range 
to the imagination. No sound, except the splashing 
of the blood which ran in rivulets from the windows 
and the doors, interrupted the profound silence. 
W iin, the tired heroes disencumbered themselves 
of their weapons and sought a momentary repose, 
except Hagen and Volker, the vigilant sentinels, who 
refused to lay their shields and swords aside. After 


a short interval, they all came to the door and de- 





manded a parley. They asked only to be permitted 
to come out into the field and seek death in fair and 
open combat. But Chrimhilde feared that such a 
course might afford her arch enemy some means to 
esca and refused to grant the request. Then 
Giselher, the youthful warrior, made an appeal to 


her sisterly affection. 


Then said the youthful Giselher, ‘‘ Chrimhilde, sweet 
sister mine, 

I little did expect, when you bade me cross the Rhine 

To visit you in Hunnish land, you purposed treachery ! 

What have I done that I should meet my death in Han- 


garie?’’? 


But she replies— 


I, who have reaped ingratitude, no boon have to 
impart! 

Hagen has worked me deadly harm with most malignant 
heart, 

Such as can never be atoned while I have life, I ween; 

Pherefore lll vengeance have on al!, as shortly will be 


secn 


Yet, if Sir Hagen you agree to yield into my hand, 
Then will I pledge my word to save you and all your 


band, 


or you are still my brother dear, and of our mother 
kind.” 


«But they with one accord scorn a proposition so 
repugnant to all loyal and generous men. ‘ No!’ 
say they, ‘if one of us must die, then all will die 
with him; and, if we had a thousand lives, every 
one should be sacrificed before we betray our com- 
panion in arms.’ This is the last attempt of either 
party to come to terms. Chrimhilde, now almost 


maddened to frenzy by the frequent failures to get 


Hagen in her power, orders her soldiers to fire the 


hall. Fagots are brought, and in a short time a lurid 
flame illuminates, with its red glare, the scene of 
this unparalleled combat. Twenty thousand Huns 
surround the building, and, in the darkness made 
visible by this almost unearthly light, while they 
hover around the fire, they look like demons watch- 
ing for souls that have to be given over to them for 
torment ; while Chrimhilde appears among them like 
the arch fiend, animated by all the passions of hell 
Within are seen four colossal forms (now fighting 
the element as they had fought men a few hours 
previous), with their backs pressed against the stone 
walls, and protecting themselves with their shields 
against the burning rafters, as if they were darts 
thrown by an enemy; every now and then they 
encourage one another by such words as the heroes 
of that 
battle. With blood they endeavor to quench the 


» were wont to use in the hottest of the 





raging element, and with blood they are compelled 
to quench the thirst which now almost consumes 
them. At last all the wood-work is burned out, and 
they stand amidst the ruins like spirits of an antedi- 
luvian race temporarily clothed with flesh and blood 

‘As soon as the morning dawns, the Huns rush 
anew to the combat, to be slaughtered as their com- 
rades were the day before. At last, Etzel turns to 
Ruediger, the intended father-in-law of Giselher, and 
requests him as his vassal to take up arms against 
the Burgundians. And thus is the brave margrave 
compelled to choose between treason against his lord 


and treachery towards his friends. Severe, though 





short, is the struggle which he undergoes; his oath 
of allegiance is paramount, and he buckles on his 
armor for a combat, in which every blow he deals 
must inflict a wound upon those he loves best 

«But it would detain me too long to describe to you 
the touching scenes that now occur almost every 
minute during the combat that takes place in that 
blood-stained hall. Scenes of noble self-sacrifice, and 
immolation of lives on the altar of faithful allegiance 
are seen on every side. For, though many of the 
actors disapprove of the hell-born passions that led 
to this carnage, they nevertheless feel that they are 
bound to redeem the trust which their respective 
friends have reposed in them. Ruediger falls; Ger- 
not, Giselher, Volker, and a number of brave Huns 
fall; all seal with their lives their allegiance and 
loyalty. Only Gunther and Hagen survive, and, 
leaning upon their swords, stand gazing on the dead 
bodies of their friends Dietrich, who has hitherto 
scrupulously abstained from the combat, now buckles 
on his armor and attacks the survivors. Tired and 
worn out, the two Burgundians are overcome and 
tied by the hero of Bern, who delivers them to the 
queen, and they are now prisoners in the hands of 
their bitterest foe. 

« Dietrich has recommended her to be merciful, 
and she dares not openly defy the King of the Ame- 
lungs; slie therefore resorts to stratagem, and tells 
Hagen that she wil! grant him life and liberty if he 
will give her the Niebelungen hort. Hagen replies 


hat he dare not tell where it lies, on account of 
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the oath, which does not permit him to reveal the 
place so long as either of her brothers is alive. 
Furious at this reply, she cuts off the head of her 
only surviving brother, and, holding it up before Ha- 
gen, tells him that every obstacle is now removed. 
But Hagen, even Hagen, turns with disgust and 


loathing from the fratricide, and says— 


‘ Now is, indeed, thy will fulfilled, ending with bro- 
ther’s blood ! 
And, verily, in such a way as I did fear it would. 


‘The noble Burgund king has gone to an untimely 
grave, 
So Giselher, the young and good, and Gerenot, the 
brave! 
Where the cursed hort lies hid is now known but to 
God and me, 
And shall from thee, accurséd wire, for ever hidden 
be 1??? 
Enraged to find that she must give up all hope of 
ever possessing the gold, at the very moment when 
she thought that her enemy would have been com- 
pelled to do her bidding, she snatches the sword 
Balmung from his side, and, in the presence of the 
horror-stricken spectators, cuts off his head. When 
the aged Hildebrand sees that his lord’s prayer has 
thus been disregarded by the furious queen, he draws 
his sword and avenges his master and the Burgund 
kings upon the murderess ; and she falls a corpse be- 
side the corpses she has made. Thus ends the story 


of the Niebelungen, or, as the poem has it, 


Thus were the mighty of the earth by hand of death 
laid low! 

rhe people all bemoaned aloud and much of grief did 
know 

Thus in keen suffering end was made of Etzel’s festival ; 


As joy and woe will ever be the heritage of all. 


I cannot tidings give of what did afterwards take 

Further than this: fair wife and knight were seen with 
weeping tace, 

And all the trusty yeomanry wept for their friends no 
icss 

Thus have I bronght unto an end ** The Niebelung’s 


Distress.’’? 


CHAPTER Xl 


Wuen Mr. Filmot had finished, he turned to his 
sister and seid— 

‘You have now heard the story of the Niebelun- 
gen, and part of the poem, which you have so often 
requested me to read to you. I ought, in addition, to 
tell you something of its origin, and the opinions of 
the commentators upon it; but our time will not per- 
mit this to-day. In order to get a full and correct 
idea of the poem, you must read it, and, by so doing, 
you will be better prepared for the remarks which 
iereafter I may make concerning it, in the conver- 


sation on German literature which I have promised 


you. I fear that already I have engrossed too much 
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of your time, for evening approaches, and we must 
soon prepare for our return.”’ 

‘I hope,’ said Mrs. Thorale, “that I may be 
permitted to listen to the conversations to which you 
have just now alluded; for lam sure, from what I 
have heard, that the study of German literature must 
open to any one, Who undertakes it, a mine of men- 
tal wealth well worth the labor it may cost to ex- 
plore it.” 

‘lam proud to hear such an opinion from your 
lips,’ said Mr. Karsh, “and hope that it may induce 
you to familiarize yourself sufficiently with the lan- 
guage, to be prepared to read in the original the 
productions which cannot be translated—no matter 
how able the translator—without losing a portion of 
their strength and beauty.” 

‘I shall follow your advice,’’ replied Mrs. Thorale. 
‘But are we not to look forward to the fulfilment 
of your implied promise to remove the veil from be- 
fore the abode of the northern gods, and to act as our 
guide in their cloudy domain ?”’ 

‘It will give me great pleasure,’’ said Mr. Karsh, 
“to place at your command whatever knowledge I 
have on the subject; and I hope that soon an oppor- 
tunity will offer to recur to it.” 

* Oh, never fear,’’ said Mrs. Thorale, “I shall 
make the opportunity if it does not offer itself other- 
wise. Pray, sit down by me for a few moments, 
and give me a list of the books which 1 must read 
in order to be benefited by your conversation.”’ 

Mr Karsh took his pencil and wrote the names of 
several authors upon a leaf which she handed him. 

While he was thus engaged, Miss Keelvay whis- 
pered to Miss Angeline and Miss Harriet— 

“ There, take a lesson, girls: that is courting with 
some tact. Youall say that Mrs. Thorale cares for 
nothing but books. I tell you, she studies men as 
weil as books. I must say, | give her credit for the 
way she has managed that tateatata. I couldn't 
have done so well myself. I wonder if Mr. Karsh 
is rich!” 

‘* For shame, Matilda!’’ said Miss Harriet. “ You 
mustn’t think, because you and I care about the 
beaux, that Mrs. Thorale does the same thing. I 
tell you, you don’t know her. Does she, Angy? 
Mrs. Thorale is queer, that we all know ; but I will 
say that I don’t think she would marry the best man 
alive - 

A queer way she has of showing it,’”’ replied 
Miss Keelvay 

« Hush,” said Miss Angeline; “Mr. Sanker, and 
Mr. Develour, and brother are coming 

Mr. Develour, Who now approached with the two 
gentlemen, said to Captain Sanker, as they came 
within hearing of the young ladies— 

: Yes, we shall meet again, but not as we met to- 


day. You will have laid aside, before that time, the 





haracter of a citizen warrior.”’ 

‘¢ What is that, Captain Sanker ?”’ exclaimed Miss 
Keelvay. ‘*Has Mr. Develour been telling your 
rtune ? Pray tell us what it is.”’ 


‘he has only been tell- 





ia 
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ing me that I shall meet him again, and that then 
I'll be as much opposed to war and warriors as lam 
now in favor of them.”’ 

Nay, more than that,” said Mr. Develour, “ you 
will be a minister.”’ 


‘A preacher !”’ exclaimed all the young ladies at 

once 
‘ Yes,’ 

! 


graces before us will be his loving helpmate ;”’ 


* Captain Sanker a preacher ! 

said Mr. Develour ; “ and one of the three 

and, 

bowing, he left them, and went to Miss Mariana. 
Mr. Sanker looked foolish; Mr. Ross looked as if 


] 


he would understand it all by and by. Poor Ange- 


line seemed the most distressed of the party. She 
blushed, and seemed afraid to raise her eyes from 
the ground; while her sister and Miss Keelvay 
exchanged significant glances. 

Mr. Develour, who had in the mean time ap- 
proached Miss Filmot’s seat, bent gently over her, 
and whispered— 
you now. I have only a few 


I must leave 


words to say before we part;’’ and, drawing from 
his pocket a smal! volume, he gave it to her, while 
he said, “Read this carefully and thoughtfully. 
You perceive it is a manuscript; I prepared it for 
my own use, and I have a duplicate, otherwise | 
ould not have spared it Let no eye but yours 


And here are two phials; take 


Kk on its pages. 


them. If you are sick, pour two drops out of the 
arger one into a glass of water, and it will re- 
store you to health in a few hours. If trouble 
assail you, or if your mind becomes at any time 


clouded, take three drops of the essence in the 
smaller phial, and you will become calm and con- 
tented. Remember, in one year from this day we 
meet agein in New York.”’ 

replie d 


that 


‘I will implicitly follow your directions,”’ 
Miss Filmot ; 


‘for an inward voice tells me 
my confidence will never prove to have been mis- 


placed. And yet, if any should ask me how I know 


this, I fear I would be unable to give a satisfactory 


reply.” 
“ Thus it 1s ever, when sympathetic chords draw 
said Mr 


vhile a slight tremor in his voice betrayed his emo- 


mind to mind and soul to soul,’’ Develour, 


hon. 


They were interrupted by Mr. Filmot, who had 


risen from his seat; and, approaching the two 


groups, said— 

‘I think it is now time to return to a more pro- 
aic place—the house which we have left this morn- 
iw. Seated around the tea-table, beneath a more 


permanent roof, and surrounded by more domestic 


comforts, we can talk over what we have seen and 
heard during our picnic. Mr. Develour, since our 


od fortune has brought you in our midst, may we 





4 
4 
4 


not hope to induce you to spend a few days with us ? 


All we can offer is a residence among the hills; but 
you are too experienced a traveler not to be able to 
find even in such a place food for amusement and 
thought.”’ 

** It would afford me great pleasure,’’ replied Mr 
Develour, ‘to accept your hospitable invitation; but 
it is not in my power to do so. An appointment 
which I| have at Hollidaysburg compels me to leave 
you; and to ride, probably, the greater part of the 
night, in order to reach it in time to-morrow morn- 
ing. I am now on my way to Missouri, and shall 
carry with me the pleasing recollections for which 


l 


you 





this day bas furnished such ample materials ; 
console mysell (since I am compe led to leave 
now) with the thought that I am to meet you all 
again in New York 
“What! 
Mr. Develour?”’ exclaimed Mr 
* Yes,’ said Mr. Develour; “in New York. all 


the members of this party will meet, though you 


meet us all in New York, did you say, 


F ilmot. 


may see me before that time in another country 


And now, good-by, Mr. Filmet;’’ and then, taking 
Miss Filmot’s hand, he pressed it gently, while he 
said, ‘‘Good-by ;”’ and, in an undertone, ‘ Mariana, 
remember!’’ Then he shook hands with the rest; 
and when he came to Mr. Karsh, he embraced him, 
and whispered, while he held him in his arms— 
‘* The predictions of Ababalni, as far as they regard 
you and me, have been in part fulfilled, and will a// 
prove true!’ and, without giving him time to reply, 
he turned away, and soon disappeared, with Sadi, 
behind the hill in the rear of the camp-ground 
Hardly a word was uttered by any one of the 
party after he had left; there appeared to be a tacit 


understanding that every one wished to think undis- 


turbed by conversation Even Mr. Ross seemed to 


prepare for some thought which he evidently ex- 


pected would shortly enter his brain. In silence, 


they made their preparation to return to Mr. Fil- 
mot’s house, where, a couple of hours afterwards, 


they all found themselves seated around the tea- 


table. 


1 have now laid before the reader that part of Mr. 


Karsh’s manuscript which contained the conversa- 


tions about the Niebelungen; and shall consider 


myself amply rewarded, if the perusal of it will 


lead a few to seek a better acquaintance with the 
I may probably 


German language and literature 


resume the subject again, and publish the remainder 


of the manus« ript which contains a further account 
of the persons that have been introduced in this 
story, and which Mr. Karsh has labeled 


DEVELOUR. 














COSTUMES OF} 
THE TOILET 


CHAPTER V. 





Tue dresses worn by the inhabitants of Spain are 
varied and tasteful, and, in some respects, totally 
In 


we find 


different from those belonging to other nations. 
a work entitled ‘“* A Summer in Andalusia,”’ 
the following remarks upon the dress of this coun- 
try:— 

‘The mysterious mantilla is always black or 


white, the former being the prevalent color, and 


invariably worn in winter; the white has a very 
} 


pretty eflect, especially if the wearer be a rvdia or 


of fair complexion. The white are always of lace; 
but the black are of all materials—from the rich lace 
the 


lace, of the tradesmen’s wives, or edged with velvet, 


ol upper ranks, the silk, with a wide border of 
a grade lower, to the coarse mantilla of punto of 
the lowest classes.’ 

The basquina, of Cadiz, is pretty much like a 
though 
It was 


modern English gown, with full sleeves; 
these are short, and do not cover the arms 
formerly adorned with deep flounces, and trimmed 
with a profusion of braid; but such are now rarely 
seen, except on the stage or in the interior of the 
country. Though, in winter, the basquina, as well 
as the mantilla, is usually black—the ancient and 
genuine hue of the whole costume—still, in summer, 


gowns of other colors are worn, either white, or of 
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IN SPAIN 


some dark shade of purple. crimson, brown, or 


green. The legs and feet are cased in net-worked 


stockings and sandaled slippers. 





One peculiarity in the dress of the ladies of Spain 
consists in Wearing fresh flowers in the hair, which 
form a beautiful contrast with the dark complexions 
The 


rally about the size of those used in this country 


and mantillas comb worn in the hair is gene- 


The fan is as universally seen as the mantilla—a 


Spanish woman is seldom without it, even within 


doors. The favorite fashion of dressing the hair 
among the Andalusians, consists in parting it in the 
middle, smoothing it over the forehead. and bringing 
it down into one large, thin curl, flattened against 
each temple, and called the love-twist. 

In the 


caps or hats. 


streets, the women wear veils instead of 
These veils, very unlike the gossamer 
texture of those worn by ladies of most other na- 
tions, are made of blue or pink flannel. This, with 
a black petticoat of stuff, forms the principal part 
of the costume. 

are great é/égantes; they 
a black silk petticoat, with 


The Catalonian ladies 
wore, a few years since, 
a small hoop. The body of the dress was made so 
low in front that the shoulders were quite uncovered 
and the veil so stiffened out with wire that it formed 
two arches, one on either side of the head 

In Castile, the women have large, clumsy sabots, 
a dark gown, thrown back and tied behind, an apron 
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of blue and white, and a large veil, fastened to the 
head with streamers of blue ribbon. The montero 
caps of the men are frequently faced and ornamented 
with red or blue. 

The women of Burgos, who, unlike the other 
Spanish peasants, are not in general handsome, do 
not improve their beauty by their coiffure, which is 
particularly ugly, and not unlike that worn by some 
of the Tartar tribes. They wear a black periwig, 
faced all round with the wool of a black lamb, end- 
ing behind in two long plaits, which hang half way 
to the ground. 

In Bilbao, the dress of the women is very becom- 
ing. It consists of a black silk petticoat, a black or 
a white jacket, and a large silk capuchon, the ends 
of which hang down in front like a shawl. 

In Montfaucon’s “* Monarchie Francaise,’’ we find 
a portrait of Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. She 
is dressed according to the Spanish fashion, having 
married a king of Spain. She has a ruff, an em- 
broidered robe ornamented with jewels, slashed 
sleeves, ruffles at the hands, and a splendid mantle ; 
round her neck is a collar of jewels, and an immense 
ornament of precious stones hangs on her breast. 

The general national costume of the Spanish la- 
dies, when en grand tenue, was formerly a petticoat 
of rich satin, embroidered in gold and colors; a 
jacket of velvet trimmed with jewels, the sleeves 
slashed and bordered with gold, and finished at the 
wrists with ruffles ; a girdle, and cordeliére of jewels. 


Frequently, the robes were trimmed with ermine 
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¢ and the most costly furs, and were made of brocade 

¢ or gold and silver tissue. The head-dresses were 

$ generally formed of jewels; and a veil was usually 

é . 

¢ added to the coiffure, which gave it much grace aud 

¢ elegance. 
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Lustrovs at noon or nightfa 
Peerless on lake or lawn, 


With eye of blue and foot of dew, 


And forehead of the dawn— 
Again we hail her rainbow plume, 
Her voice of streams, her step of bloom, 
And share with earth the Joyous breath 
That triumphs o’er the re 1 of death 


Come with me at the sunrise, 
Come to the grove along, 
When every leaflet clasps to heart 
Some quivering burst of song— 
Clasped till the welcome word is given 
To pour the anthem out to heaven ; 
And bird and blossom, bud and tree, 


Proclaim the widening jubilee 


I know at night the June wind 
Sleeps by the forest fountain, 
ws 


rray 


And steals away when shad 


trom the mountain 


Come trooping 


OF THE YEAR. 
TTE J. MEEK 
¢ When evening waves her parting smile 
To darkening lake and dewy isle, 
And woos, adown her dreamy skies, 
The half-closed lids of summer’s eyes. 
Then will I wake the harp strings 
} To higher, holier numbers, 
And wander where the weary wind 
: Breathes heavy in its slumbers ; 
Where elfins haunt the waters bright, 
? With oars of pearl and sails of light; 
5 While the soft stars and summer moon 
; Are trembling in the sky of June. 
4 
? 


It seems to me all glory 
$ That fades not ere it flies. 
‘ Whate’er is fond and fair below, 
Or perfect in the skies, 
Unites on earth a little while 
To twine the earth one tearless smile, 
To weave one breath without a sigh, 


' 


Then melt in melody and die 
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CHAPTER XI. 


An thou be’st a noble friend, bear him my sword, 
and bid him fit the length on’t.’’°—WesstER, Vittoria 


Corombona, 


Tue purpose of Singleton, in taking part in the 
pursuit of Colonel Walton, may be readily conjec- 
tured. With his equal knowled 
ybjects, and of the country through which he rode, 


of his uncle’s 





It Was easy, particularly as the region was little 
known by any of the pursuers, to shape and direct 
the chase unprofitably. It was maintained during 
the day under many encouraging auguries, but was 
wholly without results; and the party returned to 
the ** Oaks’’ 
exhaustion. 


about midnight, in a condition of utter 
The captain of loyalists had sufficiently 
proved his zeal, and Balfour was pleased to bestow 
They had 


long conferences together in regard to the interests 


upon him the highest commendations 


of the common cause, particularly with reference to 
the state of feeling in the back country, and by what 
processes the spirit of liberty was to be subdued, 
and that of a blind devotion to his majesty’s cause 
was to be inculeated and encouraged. On all these 
matters, Singleton was able to speak with equal 
confidence and knowledge. It was fortunate that 
a previous and very intimate acquaintance with 
these then remote regions had supplied our partisan 
with an abundance of facts, as wel! in regard to per- 
sons as to places. He showed very clearly that he 
knew his subjects thoroughly, and his report was 
comparatively a correct one; only so much varied, 
here and there, as more and more to impress the 
commandant with the importance of his own influ- 
ence, and the necessity of giving it the fullest coun- 
tenance. The particular purpose on which he 
came was in a fair way to be satisfied. Balfour 


| the necessary supplies, perfectly 


promised him all 
delighted with his zeal, his shows of intelligence, 
however rudely displayed; for Singleton, with the 
assumption of the hardy character of the back woods- 


man, was specially mindful of all those peculiarities 


of the character he had adopted which were likely 


to arrest the attention of the Briton. His letters to 


General Williamson, from certain well-known lead- 
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ers among the mountain loyalists, were all freely 
placed under Balfour’s examination, and the latter 
was at length pleased to say that Williamson would 
meet with our partisan at the “ Quarter’”’ or the 
Eight Mile House 
the road from Charleston—without the latter being 





contiguous places of resort on 


required to expose himself to the dangers of small- 
pox in that city; for which the supposed loyalist 
continued to express the most shuddering horror and 
aversion. These matters were all adjusted before 
the departure of the commandant for the capital— 
an event which followed the next day. 

Katharine Walton, in the mean time, had already 
taken her departure, with the excellent Miss Bar- 
bara; traveling under an escort of a few dragoons, 
in the family carriage, drawn by the only horses ot 
any value which had been left by Colonel Walton, 
or Singleton, upon the estate. It was during the 
pursuit of her father by her lover that she had been 
sent away to the city; and though her absence, on 
his return, had dashed his spirits with a certain de- 
gree of melanc holy, yet he felt that it was really for 
the best; since, to have seen her under constraint, 
and subject to various annoyances, at the hands of 
their common enemy, Without power to interfere, 
was only matter of perpetual mortification to him- 
self. But when, again, he reflected upon the sud- 
den, undisguised, and passionate admiration which 
Balfour had shown for her, a momentary chill seized 
upon his heart ; but, to dispel this, it was only neces- 
sary to recall the high qualities, the superior ton 
the known courage and devotion of his cousin, and 
his thorough conviction of her faith to himself, u 
der all privations, to restore his equanimity and 
make him confident of the future. He saw Baltou 
depart the next day without apprehension. Crude 
remained upon the plantation, having with him a 
small guard. He was joined by his nephew, Major 
Proctor, whose assistance he needed in making 
necessary inventory of all the effects upon the estate 
Singleton was, at first, rather shy of the acquaint 
ance of one whom he knew to be a rival, though an 
unsuccessful one ; and he was not entirely assured 
that the other had not enjoyed such a sufficient view 
of him on a previous and memorable oecasion, when 
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they were actually in conflict, as to recognize him 
through all his present disguises. But this doubt 
disappeared sfter they had been together for a little 
while; and, once relieved from this apprehension, 
our partisan freely opened himself to the advances 
of the other. Proctor was of a manly, frank, in- 
genuous nature, not unlike that of Singleton, though 
with less buoyancy of temper, and less ductility of 
mood. Though grave, and even gloomy at mo- 
ments, as was natural to one in his present position 
of partial disgrace, the necessities of his nature led 
him to seek the society of a person who, like Single- 
ton, won quickly upon the confidence. The young 
men rode or rambled together, and, m the space of 
forty-eight hours, they had unfolded to their mutual 
study quite enough of each individual character, and 
much of each individual career, to feel the tacit force 
ot an alliance which found its source in a readily un- 
derstood sympathy. Youth is the season for generous 
confidences. It is then only that the heart seeks for 
its kindred, as if in a first and most necessary occu- 
pation. It was easy with our partisan to develop 
his proper nature, his moods, tastes, and impulses, 
without endangering his secret, or betraying any 
more of his history than might properly comport 
with his situation. 
to Proctor. 


generous and sympathizing spirit, Who could appre- 
I 


And this was quite satisfactory 


It was enough for him that he founda 


ciate his own and feel indignant at his humiliations ; 


and he failed to discover that the revelations of 


Singleton were not of a sort to involve many details, 
or exhibit anything, indeed, of his outer and real life. 
He 


dignation, long swelling in his bosom, and restrained 


himself was less cautious. The volume of in- 
by constant contact with those only of whom he had 
just need to be suspicious, now poured itself forth 
freely in expression, to the great relief of his heart, 
when he found himself in the company of one whom 
he perceived to be genial as a man, and whose affini- 
ties, of a political sort, if they inclined him to the 
British cause, were yet but seldom productive of 


any social affinities between the parties. 


The pro- 
vincials had been quite too long a subject of mock 
to the hirelings and agents of the crown, to respect 
them for anything but the power which they repre- 
sented; and Proctor, who had long seen the error 


of the social policy of his countrymen, had always 


een among the few who had sought quite as much 


to conciliate as conquer. Still, the conversation of 
the two seemed studiously to forbear the subjects 
which were most interesting to both. They hovered 
about their favorite topics, and tlew from them as 
eagerly as the lapwing from the nest which the ene- 
my appears to seek. 

it was at the close of the second day of their com- 


munion that the game was fairly started. The two 


dined with Cruden, and, during the repast, the latter 
frequently dwelt upon Proctor’s situation; the evi- 
dent disposition of Balfour to destroy him, in spite 
of the ties of interest which had attached the uncle 
confiscated 


to himself; and the commissioner of 


estates finally lost himself in the bewildering con- 


jectures by which he endeavored to account for the 
antipathy of the commandant. Singleton, of course, 
was a silent listener to all the conversation. It was 
one in which he did not feel himself justified in offer- 
ing any opinions; but when Cruden had retired to 
his stesta—the afternoon being warm and oppressive 
—the two young men still lingered over their wine, 
and the conversation, freed from the restraining pre- 
sence of one who could command their deference, 
but not their sympathies, at once assumed a charac- 
ter of freedom than before. Their hearts 


greater 
warmed to each other over the generous Madeira 
which had ripened for twenty years in the attic of 
“The Oaks,’ and all that was phlegmatic in the 
nature of Proctor melted before its influence and the 
genial tone of our partisan. 

“You have heard my excellent uncle,’’ he said, 
as he filled his beaker and passed the decanter to his 
companion. “‘‘He sees and avows his conviction 
that Balfour is preparing to destroy me, not through 
any demerits of mine, but in consequence of some 
secret cause of hostility; yet he says not a word of 
his readiness to take peril upon himself on my be- 
half, and is prepared, I perceive, to yield me to my 
fate—to suffer me to be disgraced for ever, rather 
than break with the selfish scoundrel whose alliance 
he finds profitable. One might almost doubt, from 
what he daily sees, if there be pot something in the 
ties of kindred which makes most of the parties con- 
found them with bonds, which the heart feels op- 
pressive, because they are natural and proper. I 
have found it so always.’ 

“ Your 
Colonel Cruden evidently feels your situation seri- 


to-day was 


indignation probably makes you unjust 
ously. The whole of his conversation 
devoted to it.”’ 

“ Ay; 


gled, how many 


but with how many reproaches intermin- 
doubts as to the cause of offence 
which I have given, how many covert suspicions ; 
meant to prepare the way to my 
I know 


all of which are 


abandonment. I see through his policy 
him better than you. He would. no doubt, save me 
and help me, if he could do so without breaking 
but 


His whole 


with Balfour, or endangering his own interests ; 
he will take no risks of this or any sort 
counsel goes to persuade me to make my submis- 


sion to Balfour—to follow his own example, and 


surrender my pride, my personal independence, and 
a noble nature, to a selfish 
necessity, Whose highest impulses sound 


all that is precious to 


in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. This I cannot and will not do, 
Furness. Let me perish first !”’ 
‘ But how have you lost the favor of Balfour 


“ T never had i I rose to my present rank inthe 


army without his help. No one receives his succor 


without doing bose service tor it I have W thhe d 
this service, and | presume this is one of the causes 
of his antipathy.” 


‘Searcely ; or he would not have suffered you to 
hold position so long.’”’ 
As long as Cornwallis was 


From the 


“ There you mistake. 
in Charleston, or Clinton, I was secure. 














onnnnnnes o wr 
one I received the appointments and promotion 


nfirmed. Besides, Balfour need- 


he 


to mature this pretext 


which the other c 


xt before could remove me, and 





ed some pret 
time was necessary I am 
the victim of a conspiracy.” 

Proctor then proceeded to give a brief history of 
his career and command in Dorchester, and of that 
rescue of Colonel Walton at the place of execution, 


of which Singleton knew much more than himself 





«“ But this Captain Vaughan, of whom you | 
ingleton, “ what has prompted him 





said » 





spoken,” 
to become the agent of Balfour in this business 


‘ Major Vaughan !”’ 


“He rises to my rank jn the moment of my down- 


>> 


} 


retorted the other, bitterly. 
fa I am not sure that he is simply the agent of 
nk that he has motives 


be 


cient reason to suppose that to succeed to my place 


Balfour. I have reason to th 
of hostility entirely his own. It might a suifi- 


would be motive quite enough for a spirit at once 


} + ? ’ ‘ 
base and ambitious. But, in the case of 


Vaughan, 


such a conjecture would not be entirely satisfactory 


Vaughan really possesses Cha acter He has courage, 


but without His pride, which is un- 


would perhaps dise 


magnanimity 


revuieved by generosity, 


jurage a 





baseness which 1 its root only in his desire to 
rise. Though ambitious enough, his ambition does 
not assume the character of a passion, and is any- 
thing but ardent and impetuous. Hate, perhaps’’— 


uld he hate you ? 


“ Why sh 
‘That is the question that I have vainly sought to 


answer. Yet I have the assurance that he does hate 


me with the most intense bitterness, and there is 


‘nt, during whole 





that in our inter- 


course, Which tends to confirm this representation 


“From whom does your knowledge come on this 


«Even that I cannot answer you. There is a 


mystery about it; but, if you will go with me to my 


room, I will show you the sources of my informa- 


tion. Fill your glass—we have seen the bottom of 


the decanter, and I must drink no more. But if 
you’’— 

Single‘on disclaimed any desire for a protracted 
sitting. and the two adjourned to Proctor’s apart 
ment. Here he produced from his trunk a packet 
of letters. From these he detached a couple of 


notes, delicately folded, and of small form, such as 


ladies chiefly delight to frame. These, according to 


their dates, he pli ced before the partisan 


The first was received,”’ he said, “ a day before 





an Was appointed to a post under me at Dor- 
chester. Read it 
and ran thus: 


The note was brief, 
bher 


Major Proctor w 
Captain Vaughan he wi 


and who w 


beware. In the person of 


find an enemy—a man who 
or make occasion to 


A FRIEND 


hates him, | seek 
do h 


“ug 


m evil 
harleston, May 10.” 
“this followed 


«“ Three weeks ago,’’ said Proctor, 


_ a 


sa 


q 
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second episte, 


He the 


handed it to Singleton. 


then 
Its contents were these :— 


himself read and 


lf. He 


who knew his danger 


‘¢ Major Proctor has been heedless of hims« 
has had the warning of 
He 


his bosom 


one 
regarded it. 
He is 


certainly 


has not The serpent has crept to 
prepared to sting—perhaps his 
Let be 
be for his 


But the enemy has obtained footho d; he 


honor. him sti 


yet 


life, most his 


vigilant, and something may done 


securily. 
has spread his snares; he 1s busy in them still. 
Captain Vaughan is in secret correspondence with 
Colonel Balfour; and Major Proctor is beloved by 
Shall and a 


neither the warnings of a true friend 


devoted faith be uttered in his ears in vain ? 


‘These are in a female hand,”’ said Singleton 

‘Yes; but that does not prove them to be written 
by a female.” 

‘* Not commonly, I grant you; but in this instance 
I have no question that these notes were penned by 
a woman. The characters are natural, and such as 
men cannot easily imitate. They betray a deep and 


loyal interest It is evident that the heart speaks 





} 


here in the letters, even if not in the language. That 


they are slightly disguised, is in proof only of what 
I say; since the disguise is still a feminine one. Have 


you no suspicions ?”’ 


“ None.”’ 

“ What says Colonel Cruden 

“ Would I to 
would not comprehend the feeling 
though I know nothing of the 


? 


? No—no! 


which 


He 


would 


show them him 





make me, writer, 


shrink and blush to hear them ridiculed.’ 
Singleton mused in silence for a while. Proctor 
continued :— 


‘I have no sort of clue to the writer. 1 can form 


no conjectures. I know no handwriting which thia 
resembles. I have racked my brain with fruitless 


guesses 


Have you no female acquaintance in the city by 


whom they might have been written 
‘None,’’ answered the major, somewhat hastily 


The rebel 


nothing to say to us, and the 


‘I formed few intimates in Charleston 


ladies would have 


others did not seem to me particularly attractive 


>>? 


‘“ But you were in society 


sut little: a few parties at 


private houses, a 


public ball of Cornwallis’s, and some others, in 


which I walked the rooms rather as a spectator than 


as a guest. I am quite too earnest a man to feel 
much at home in mixed assemblage 

Singleton mused before he rejoined 

«“ You have, I should say, made more impression 


These notes, I am confident, 


than you think for 


She is evidently warmly 


were written by a female 


and success. She ip} 


interested in your safety 
rently familiar with the aflairs of Balfour, even those 


which are most secret; and that she has not con- 


jectured idly, is proved 


You 


by the correct result of her 


have verified the truth of her 


suggestions 


She is evidently, as she styles herself, a 


warnings. 
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friend. The friendship of 


then 


woman means always 


something more friendship. Her sympathies 


belor to the impuises, rather than the thoughts; to 


e policy or necessities, rather than the tastes ol 


dividual; though these are necessarily a part 


the influences which govern the policy In plain 


ms, Proctor, you have made a conquest without 


I can think of no one 
That only proves that the lady has been less 


iecessful than yourself, and that your vanity has 


ot been actively at work while 


assembp 


you lounged through 
But In 


be facts I have enumerated, are probably to be found 


e tar ies of the c this aside 


ty 


the clues to your mysterious informant 


she has some mode of reaching the 


woman, 


fathoming the secret hos- 


secrets of Balfour, and of 


ty which she evidently indicates as personal on 
the part of Vaughan. With these clues, can you 
make no progress 
None I have invariably gone 1 pon the pre- 
mmption that the writer was of the masculine gen- 


I am not sure that I should be nigher to a dis- 


der 


oovery were I to adopt your notion of the other 


And yet, the secrets of Balfour are much more likely 
man than aman. His cha- 


and 


nsiderable 


by aw 
the 


fathomed 


to be 


racter, among sex, you know there are 


Charleston who have c 
But 


billets has spoken the words of sober truth 


some im power 


ver him woman or man, the writer of these 


I have 


experienced the importance of her warnings, and 
may the fruits which she predicts and fears. 


realize 


been long appa- 


pr 


thing, however, 


hate of this man, Vaughan, has 


ne 


‘nt to me. How he works is the blem which I 


have yet to fathom. There is one 


which is certain, that I now fee! for him as fervent 


1 hate as he can possibly entertain for me. There 
are some passages already between us of an open 
haracter, of which I ean take notice ; and, though 


our ac quaintance Is SO recent, I kn wino one upon 


ely Uu 





whom I can more properly an yourse to 


br ng about an Issuc bet we cn us 
“ A personal one ? 


‘Surely! The feeling that separates us once un- 


erstood, I am for an open rupture and the last 
extreme. I cannot consent daily to meet the man 
who hates, and who labors to destroy me, Wearing 


a pacific aspect, and forbearing the expression of 
that hostility which 1s all the : working in my 
soul. Colonel Cruden w eave The Oaks’ in 
iree days I w inger be ! ind, if you 
will bear my message to Major Vaughan, I shail 
msider it one of those acts of endship to be 


meme red always 


‘He will scarce accept your chailen 





ties will justify him in denying you 


Perhaps ; but for a season ot At all events, 


breast that which op- 


} 
eved | 


have re 
I shall 


enemy ] 


L shall my 


presses it have declared rn and hate 


shall have flung in his teeth my 


ot my 


ms 


gauntlet of defiance, and declared the only te 








which can in future exist between us. You will 


bear my message, Furness ?”’ 

“ My dear Proctor, 
of loyalists, one Whom your regular soldiery are but 
WwW 


cause to employ me as your friend in such a matter? 


I am but a provincial captain 


too apt to despise ill it not somewhat hurt your 


Were it not b-tter to seek some friend among your 
own countrymen in the garrison ?”’ 


*“ Do not desert—do not deny me!” exclaimed the 


young man, warmly and mournfully. “1 have no 


friend in the garrison. It is filled with the tools of 


Balfour, or the tools of others; and scarcely one of 


them would venture, in the fear of the command- 


ant’s future hostility, 


to bear my message to his 


creature. Iam alone! You see, my own kinsman 


prepares to abandon my cause at the first decent 
Dor 


won to you as | 


opportunity ot you abandon me. I have been 


have been won to few men whom 





I have ever met. I have opened to you the full 

my heart. Say to me, Furness, that you 
will do me this service. Let me not think that I 
cannot, on the whole broad face of Gou’s earth, 


suinmon obe generous spirit to my succor in the 


hour of my extremity. 


“T will be your friend, Proctor; I will stand by 


you in the struggle, and see you through this difli- 
culty,’’ was the warm effusion of Singleton as he 
grasped the hand of his companion ‘] take for 
granted that Vaughan cannot fight you while in 


but I 


course Is to 


command at Dorchester; concur with you 


that the more manly let him understand 
at once the terms between you, and obtain from him 
ve you notice W henever he shall be at 
} 


ress. 


a pledge to g 
ty 


iberty to atlord you rec I will ride over to 


Dorchester to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Here’s my hand, Furness; I have no thanks 
But you have lessened wondrously the sense of 
heart. 


isolation here at my I shall love you for this 


warmth and will 


the hand 


ngness for ever;”’ and he wrung 
which he grasped with a passion al 


He might He little 


the extent of the concession which had been made 


most 


convulsive well do se 


knew 


him; how many old and not quite dead ani buried 


jealousies had to be overcome; nor in what various 


involvements the pliancy of the unsuspected Ameri- 
can partisan might subjec 


But 


ioyaust 


t the counterfeit 
' , 


Had he known he had no suspicions, and he 


now gave way to a buoyancy of mood that seemed 
to make him forgetful of all enemies 

“We must 
What say vou 


and then, if 


have a 


» 0 
pie 
vy drives in this ne 


ld 


ous old 


sumper together, my friend! 
To the hall, once m 
Th 
hI} } 
| 


i vorhe od among 


you ase, lor a canter re are 


Fome ilve rh these 
which I fear I shall se 
11 


“ings ana 


You 


dom take 
ch pos 
Walton yester- 


} ! 
gior Oaks, 


again with the hopes 


wh 


sessed me once Saw Miss 


day ‘ie 
The question was put abruptly The blood sud- 
denly flushed the face of the partisan ; but he an- 


swered promptly and innocently— 


Oh yes; I saw her 











«A most noble creature! Ah, Furness, that is a 


woman whom a man might love and feel his dignity 


ennobled rather than depressed; and it should be 
properly the nature of the marriage tie always to 


such eflect. But come! She is not for us, 


produce 


I fear, my dear fellow 

Singleton did not venture to answer; but he could 
not quite suppress the smile which would gleam 
out in his eyes and quiver on his lips, faintly, like 


an evening sunbeam on the leaves It escaped the 


observation of his companion, who, putting his arm 


affectionately through that of his newly-found friend, 


hurried him back to the dining-room They did not 
resume their seats at the table; but filled their 
glasses at the sideboard, and were just about to 
drink, when the trampling of a horse’s feet was 
heard suddenly at the entrance The door was 

1 nt after, and who should appear be- 


opened a morn 


fore them but the identical Major Vaughan who had 





ed the subj ct of their recent delibe- 


£0 grealiy tor 


rations 


CHAPTER XII. 


’Tis he! tis he! I know him now; 
hb 


I know him by his pallid brow; 


I know him by the evil eye 


That aids his envious treachery 


Byron, The Giaour 


THE parties did not readily distinguish each other 
} 


The window blinds had been drawn, to shut out the 


fierce glare of the evening sun, and the room was 


in that partial darkness which rendered objects 


doubtful except by a near approach. It was only 


when Vaughan had advanced into the centre of the 


room, and within a few steps of the spot where 


his glass still raised in his hand, 


Proctor stood, 
but dr 
his enemy. 


ined of its contents, that the latter perceived 
‘o flit 


and rapidly to confront the visitor 


g the g 


blet down upon the side- 


board, was with 


Proctor the work of an instant His movements 
were quite too qui k to suffer Singleton to inter- 
> and, not having yet discovered who the 


nose 


stranger was, he did not in the slightest degree an- 


ticipate the movements or su-pect the feelings of his 


companion Nor was he aware, unti! this moment, 


that the Madeira which Proctor had drunk was 
rather more than his brain could well endure. In 


those days, every man claiming the respect of his 
neighbors for even an ordinary amount of manhood, 


was supposed to be equal to almost any excess in 


drinking Our young friends had, perhaps, really 


indulged to no excess beyond the more moderate 


practice of present times Singleton, in fact, was 
as clear-headed and as cool at this moment as at any 
He had drunk but little; 


ght have gone somewhat beyond 


period of his life and, 


though Proctor m 


him, the quantity taken by both would probably not 
ved 
of those persons who suddenly fall a victim; who 

36* 


Sut Proctor Was one 


any veteran 


Nave art 
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will be perfectly sober, apparently, at one moment, 


and in the very next will show themselves unmanage- 


able. Not knowing this, and not suspecting the 
character of the new-comer, Singleton beheld the 
sudden movement of his companion without the 


He 
In 


wr had confronted his 


ightest 





apprehension of the consequences 
was not left long in doubt upon either subject 


the twinkling of an eye, Proct 


enemy. Their persons were almost in contact 


Vaughan drawing himself up quietly, but not recoil- 
The n of 


was of a sort to 


ing, as Proctor ay salutati 
the 


warn him of the open hostility which was hence- 


yproached him 


latter, as well as his action, 


forth to exist between them 
' ' 


“You are come, sir! Oh! you are welcome! 


You come at the right moment! We have just been 
talking of you.”’ 


‘‘T am honored, sir,’* was the cold response 
I 


‘¢ Never a truer word from a false tongue!’’ was 
the savage reply. 


“ False!’ exclaimed Vaughan; “ false, sir 


“Ay, ay, sir; false—false I have said it, Cap- 
tain Vaughan— pardon me, Major Vaughan. It 
were scarcely fair to deny you the price of your 


treachery Judas did receive his thirty pieces of 


silver; and you have your promotion and the post 


J 
of Dorchester. Major Vaughan, you are a scoun- 
drel !”’ 

Vaughan grew black in the face, and clapped his 
hand upon his sword. By this time, Singleton in- 
terposed. 

‘You are drunk,’’ said Vaughan, very coolly, 


releasing the weapon frem his grasp 
Drunk !”’ 
the 


was the furious response of Proctor; 


Singleton could searcely 


his 


and utmost efforts of 
keep him, though totally unarmed, from taking 
enemy by the throat. 

“ Drunk! 


among your other offences ! 


By heavens, you shal] answer for this 


‘‘T am ready to do so at the proper season,”’ said 


the other; “but it will be for me to determine when 





that season shall be. At present, I am on a duty 
which forbids that I preter my personal affair to 
that of my sove n. I would see Colonel Cru- 
den.”’ 

‘How many scoundrels shelter themselves from 
danger by that plea of duty! You come to see 


him, most dutiful 


You shall 


subject of a most generous sovere 


Colonel Cruden! see 


but you shall 


ign. 


first see me. You know me, Major Vaughan; you 


know that I am not one to be put off in the just 
pursuit of my redress. Do you deny, sir, that you 
have wronged me—that you have defamed me to 
our superiors —that you have secretly lied away 
my >? Speak! Do ] 


you deny 4 
And, if you deny not, are you prepared to atone?” 


fame these things 


«| have no answer for you, sir. You are not m 

a condition to merit or to understand an answer.”’ 
Singleton interposed 

«“ That may be true, Major Vaughan. My friend 

Major Proctor has suffered his indignation to get the 


better of his caution; but I believe that I am calm, 
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sir; and, as he has confided to me, as his friend, 
the cause of his complaint against you, let me en- 
treat you to a moments private conlerence with 
me Proctor, leave us for a little while. Go to 


yur chamber. I will see to this business. 


Leave 
in my hands.” 
Casting a wolfish glance at his enemy, Proctor, 
ter a moment’s hesitation, prepared to obey the 
suggestion of his friend; and had already half 
rossed the apartment in the direction of his cham- 
ber, when the reply of Vaughan to Singleton re- 
alled him 

‘And pray, sir, who are you?’’ was the inquiry 

the British oilicer, in tones of the coolest inso- 
ronce 

Singleton felt the sudden flush upon his face; but 
he had his faculties under rare command. 


} 


‘‘] am one, sir, quite too obscure to hope that my 


iame has ever reached the ears of Major Vaughan; 


ut, in the absence of other distinctions, permit me 


» say that my claimsto his attention are founded 





ipon an hono , though obscure position, and a 


jlerable appreciation of what belongs to a gentle- 
san. Iam known, sir, as Captain Furness, of the 
oyu ists.’”’ 

“Tt is certainly something new that a British 
fficer should seek his friend in a provincial. It 
vould seem to argue something in his own position 
which denied him a proper agent among his own 
rank and order. But you will excuse me, Captain 
Furness, of the loyalists, if I refuse to listen to you 
m your present capacity I need not inform a gen- 
tieman of so much experience as vi urself that, 
charged as I am with the duties of the post of Dor- 
chester, I cannot so far forget myself as to sufler my 


nersonal afluirs to take the piace of those of my 


i 

sovereign. What I may do or undertake hereafter, 

how far I may be persuaded to listen to the demands 
{f Major Proct 


under other circumstances, must be left to my own 


r, made in a diflerent manner and 


lecision. For the present, sir, I must decline your 


‘pilities as well as his. Suffer me to leave you, if 
ou please , 
‘The whole manner of Vaughan was insupportably 
offensive, to say nothing of his language, which in- 
tirectly reflected upon the provincial character in a 


wav to render Singleton almost as angry as Proctor. 


He inwardly resolved that the insolent Briton should 





inswer to himself hereafter; but, with a strong 


will, he restrained any ebullition of feeling, and put 
upon his temper a curb as severe as that with which 


Vaughan evidently subdued his own. He felt that, 





lealing with one who was clearly quite as dextrous 


as cool, nothing but the exercise of all! his phlegm 
could possibly prevent the enemy from Increasing 
the advantage which the wild passions of Proctor 
had already afforded him. His reply, accordingly, 
was carefully measured to contain just as much 
bitterness and sting as Was consistent with the ut- 
most deliberateness and calm of mood 


« Were you as solicitous, Major Vaughan, to for- 


bear offence as you evidently are to avoid responsi- 
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bility, I might give you credit for a degree of Chris- 
tian charity which one scarcely concedes to a British 
soldier.”’ 

‘Suffer me to proceed. In affairs of honor, if I 
sufficiently understand the rules which regulate 
them, it is a new ground of objection which urges 
a provincial birthplace as an argument against the 
employment of a friend. The truly brave man, 
anxious to do justice and accord the desired redress, 
makes as few objections as possible to the mere 


auxiliaries in the combat. What you have said 





sneeringly in regard to our poor provincials was 
either said by way of excusing yourself from the 
combat on the score of a something disparaging in 
the relation between my principal and myself, or 


‘By no means,”’ replied the other, quickly. “1 
am certainly willing to admit that a principal may 
employ whom he pleases, so that he be one to whom 
the social world makes no objection.”’ 

“On one point you have relieved me,”’ replied 
Singleton, quietly; ‘but there is another. I was 


about to say that your language, in reference to the 


employment of a provincial as his friend by my 
principal, was either meant to evade the conflict 


‘«* Which I deny.’ 
‘Or was designed as a gratuitous sarcasm upon 


the class of people to whom I have the honor to 


be ong 





Vaughan was evidently annoyed Singleton’s 


cool, deliberate mode of speaking wes itself an an- 
noyance; and the horns of the dilemma, one of 


g the other, 


which he had evaded without anticipati: 


left him without an alternative. Proctor. 


while, had hung about the parties, occasionally mut- 
tering some savage Commentary upon the dialogue; 
but, with a re 


urning consciousness of propriety, 
Without seeking to take any part in it 
ever, the conversation had reached the point to 
which Singleton had brought it, he could not forbear 
the remark— 

“Something of a dilemma, I should think—the 
horns equally sharp, and the space between quite 


too narrow for the es ve of avery great man. A 





poor devil might squeeze through, and nobody note 


the manner of his escape; but for your swollen 


dignitaries, your people who read Plutarch, and, 
ambitious like the son of Ammon, refuse the contest 
unless kings are to be competitors, escape from such 
horns is next to impossible, unless by a sudden 


shrinking of the mushroom digniti 





were you born a buckskin ? 


The fieree dark eyes of Vaughan, now singularly 
contracted by the closing of the brows above, were 
turned slowly and vindictively upon the speaker, 
the change in whose proceedings, tone, and manner, 
had been singularly great in the space of a few 
minutes. It would seem as if Proctor, now con- 
scious of having blundered by his previous loss of 


temper, had, by a resolute effort, subdued his passion 
































~~ eo 
into scorn, and substituted sarcasm for violence. interposition of Proctor. “There is but one way, 


At all events, the change was no less surprising to 
Sing!eton than to Vaughan, whose eyes now glanced 
from one to the other of the parties, with something 
of the expression of the wild boar about to be brought 
Inde d, 
Yet his an- 


to bay. But he never lost his composure. 
he felt that it was his only security. 
noyance was not the less at the predicament to 
Which Singleton had reduced him by his brief but 
sufficient examination of his language It would 
have been the shortest way to have boldly defied 
his new assailant, to have continued to deal in the 
language of scorn and sarcasm, and shelter himself 
under the habitual estimate which the British made 
of the native loyalists; but there were several rea- 
To 


2 of violence and defiance, while 


sons why he should not venture on this course. 


deal in the langu 





pleading duty against the dangerous issues which it 
involved, was too manifest an inconsistency ; and, 
at this juncture, tutored by frequent and severe ex- 
perience, to say nothing of the necessities of the 
British cause, the positive instructions of the royal 
commanders € very where were to conciliate, by ail 


possible means, the sympathies and affecti 


ons of 
such of the natives as had shown, or were likely to 


show, their loyalty. Vaughan felt the difficulties of 





vation, Which his pride of stomach necessarily 


He found it easier to evade than to an- 


his sil 


icreased. 
swer the supposed ioyalist 


upon me, at the 


rat your « bject is to force 


sir, t a quarrel 
a , 
that 


the service of his majesty denies that I shall answer 


very moment when [ tell you 


¥e ur ck mands 
‘Did 11 
was ?”’ said 


vot tell you what an unprincipled knave it 
Proctor. 


r Vaughan,”’ 


*“ You are searcely ungenerous, Ma 
the nd If 


what I should say, and what I will take occasion 


~~ 


rbear now 


was reply o ngieton; ‘a 
to say hereafter, in regard to the responsibilities 
which you plead. My owx account with you must 


be left to future adjustment; but, in this affair of 


my friend, you can, at all events, leave us to hope 
that you will seek an early period to give him the 
We 


We are willing to acknow- 


interview which you now deny. accept your 
plea of present duty. 
ledge its force; and all that we now ask is that you 
give us your pledge to answer to his requisition at 
the earliest possible moment.”’ 

“JT will not be bullied, sir, into any promises,” 
was the brutal yet deliberate reply. 


Peay 


‘« Bullied, sir exclaimed Sisgleton. 


“Ay, sir; Tsay bullied! Iam here set upon by 
two of you, when I have no friend present, and at 
a moment which finds me unprepared; and will not 
be forced into pledges which it may be a large con- 
cession of my dignity and character to keep here- 
after. Were I to consent to such a requisition as 
your principal makes, I should be only affording him 
an opportunity of bolstering up, at my expense, a 
reputation which is scarcely such, at this moment, 
It will be——”’ 


as to deserve my attention 


“Do you hear the scoundrel! 


he 
cif 


the sub- 


Furness, with a knave like this! Coward 


cried, springing upon the other as he spoke, 


your sword will not protect your plumage, 


ject of my reputation is out of place upon your 
lips !” 


With these words, with a single movement, he 


tore the epaulet from the shoulders of his enemy 


In an instant the weapon of Vaughan flashed in the 
air, and, almost in the same moment, Proctor tore 
down his own sword, which, with that of Singleton, 
was hanging upon the wall. The blades crossed 


with the rapidity of lightning, and, before our parti- 
blooc 


san could interfere, that of Vaughan had drawn 
from the arm of his opponent. Goaded as he had 


been, the commander of the post at Dorchester was 


still much the Cooler of the combatants. His cool- 
ness was constitutional, and gave him a decided 
advantage over his more impetuous assailant. But 


they were not permitted to finish as they had begun. 


In another moment, Colonel Cruden rushed into the 


vartment, still enveloped in his dressing-gown, but 





with his drawn sword in his hand. In the same in- 
stant, having possess¢ d himself of his own weapon, 


beat 
passed between them with the action and attitude of 


Singleton down those of the combatants, and 





a master. 

“ How now!” cried Cruden, ‘ would you butcher 
an officer of his majesty in my very presence? ‘Two 
of you upon a single man! 
> said Vaughan, with bitter emphasis. 

lied! but quietly 
stern Whisper of Singleton in The 


started slightly, and his lips were closely compressed 


“You see! 


“You have was the instant, 


his ears. other 
together. 
‘You show yourself too soon, my uncle,’’ cried 
Proctor ; * we were ¢ ngaged in the pretuiest passa- 
témpo. I was teaching our young friend here, the 
new major in command at Dorchester, a new stoc- 
cata, Which is particularly important, by way of 
You will ad- 


finish to his other accomplishments. 


mit that one so expert in, stabbing with tongue and 


pen ought not to be wanting in the nobler weapon 
whose use may at least atone for the abuse of his 


other instruments.”’ 


“JT will admit nothing! You are a rash young 


headstrong, and bent on your own ruin. | 
But this 


This assault upon my 


man, 

would have saved you in spite of yourself. 
too 

f 


guest, and a royal officer in the prosecution of his 


eonduct is outrageous. 


duties, cannot be passed over. I abandon you t 
your fate !”’ 
‘Said I not, Furness? The very words! I saw 


tall. Nevertheless, my uncle, you owe me thanks 


for so soon affording you an opportunity of satisfying 


your desire, and accomplishing your purpose bs 


«“ What purpose ?”’ 
“ That of abandoning me to my fate.” 
You are mad. ( 


do I see you in this quarrel 


“Goto! ‘aptain Furness, why 


You do vot see me in this quarre], Colonel Cru- 


mediator. 


as a 


My sword was only 
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irawn to beat down their opposing weapons ; though 


Major Vaughan, it seems, counseled perhaps only 
by his apprehensions, would make it appear that I 
was drawn against him.’’ 

Vaughan contented himself with giving 5 


look, 


terms with scorn and 


ingieton 


1 Single in which malignity contended on equal 


indifference. But the latter 


feelings were rather expressed than felt. The young 
nen knew each other as enemies. 


Let me hear no more of this matter, gentlemen. 


l 
t 
5 iast 


As for you, John’”’—to Proctor—< th outrage 
-ompels me to tell you that I will countenance you 
in none of your excesses. Do not look for my sup- 
That uld broken 


through all restraints of reason, at the moment 


port or protection you sh have 
very 
when your friends were most anxiously revolving in 
fort 
Ig 


vent on destr 


what mode to save you from ner err is most 


There 


»ving himself.”’ 


rs, 





shameful and astonishing ve 


you up 
is no saving one who is | 


‘* Nay, uncle, do not sacrifice yourself in my be- 


half. I well know how ready you have been to do 
so on all previous occasions. Make no further 
sacrifice, I pray you. And pray entreat my friends 


not to suffer their anxieties to make them pale on my 


account. I would not have them lose an hour of 
sleep, however much I suffer. See to it, uncle: 
will you? I am more concerned in respect to your- 
self than any of the rest 


ome with me, Major Vaughan 
} 


These young 


have been drinking. Let that be their excuse. 


' Qh, friends '!—excellent friends! Ha! 


The excited mood of Proctor spoke out in the 
bitterest mockery. he) 


ngleton remembered what he 


had said before on the subject of his uncle’s selfish- 
ness and his own isolation. He understood all the 
secret anguish that was preying on a generous na- 
ture in a false position, and denied all just sympa- 

He felt 


the 
he 


thies too warmly for the sufferer not to 


forgive rashness to which his secret sufferings 


} 
n 


id goaded him 

«“ Proctor, you bleed.”’ 
“Dol? Where ?’’ 
“Ta your arm.”’ 


‘Is it possible I was hit? I never felt it.’’ 
‘You would scarcely have felt it had the sword 
2g mn 
' 


‘Il almost wish it had, Furness! 


e through your heart.”’ 


The wound is 


there, nevertheless.’”’ 
‘Nay, nay! that will heal. Let me see to the 
arm Experience and necessity have made me 


something of a surgeon.’’ 
With tenderness, and not a little skill, Singleton 
dressed the wound, which was slight, though it bled 


quite freely. This done, he said— 


“Proctor, this man is more than a match for 
vou.”’ 

‘What! at the small sword ?” 

‘No; in point of temper. He is cool-headed and 


cold-hearted. His nerves are not easily shaken, and 


he has his blood underexcellent command. He will 


9 
i 


‘ 


Q 
‘ 
4 
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always foil you—he will finally conquer in tne strug- 


gie—unless you put yourself under a more severe 


training than any to which you have ever subjected 
yourself. You will have to learn the lesson to sub- 
due yourself to your necessities. Till a man does 


, he can do nothing. I ean readily conjecture 


this 


that this man has, in some way, en- 


the subtlety of 


meshed you. I have no doubt you are in his snares; 





and I foresee that, like the spider, confident in the 
strength of his web, he will lie perdu until you ex- 
haust yourself in vain struggles, and when fairly 


exhausted and at his mercy, he will then administer 
the coup de , 

«What! are you my friend, yet paint me such a 
humiliating picture ! 
“Tt is because I am your friend, and deeply sym- 


hat I have drawn this picture 


to 


pathize with y 
It 


may reasonably 


is necessar\ 


make you shudder at what you 


apprehend. or never learn 


PI you WI! 


lessons in such a conflict— 


the most important of ail 


not to shrink or startle because you suffer; not to 


speak out in passion because you feel ; and never to 
show your weapon until you are fully prepared to 


strike. The sybt of vill: may be 


est scheme 


ny 


forlec 


and use the 


1, if we only bide our time, keep our temper, 


best wits that God has given us. For 


villainy has always some weak place in its web. 


Find out that, and there will be little difficulty in 
breaking through it. Do you believe me ?—do you 
understand me ?”’ 


«“ Ah, Furness, I would I had sue 
the It 


h a friend as you 


in is there that the struggle must be 


eily. 
renewed.”’ 


“T have a friend there, to whom I will commend 


you; a rare person, and an old one. But of this 


hereafier. It is not too late for our proposed canter 
Let us ride, if for an hour only, and get ourselves 


cool.’’ 
CHAPTER XIII. 


ste this light? 


My heart ’s more heavy than a tyrant’s crown. 





* How shall we w 


S 


> 


Prepare for field. 
WesBsTER, The Malcontent. 


ball we go hunt 


Tue two friends rode together for an hour or 


more, until the night came down and counseled 


their return. They pursued the great road below, 


t 
t 


leading down the Ashley, and unfolding, at every 
mile in their progress, the noble avenues of oak 
conducting to those numerous stately abodes along 
the river, which rendered it, in that day, one of the 
most remarkable spots for wealth and civilization 
which was known in the whole country. Some of 
these places were still held by their owners, who 
had temporized with the invader, or, being females 
or orphans, had escaped his exactions. Others, like 
«The Oaks,”’ 


and managed by his agents. 


were in the hands of the sequestrator, 


The mood of Proctor 


did not suffer 


him to pay much regard to the pros- 

















Omron 


pect, though, under auspices more grateful to his 
He 


is very road in company with 


feelings, he had felt it a thousand times before 


had ridden al th 


ong 


Katharine Walton, at a period when his heart 


fondly entertained a hope that he might find some 


answering sympathy in hers. He had been painfully 


disabused of this hope, in the that she 


was now betrothed irrevocably to another; but his 


conviction 
mind, which was in that state when it seems to find 
a melancholy pleasure in brooding upon its disap- 
pointments, now reverted to this among the rest 

You have heard 
of men whom the world seems solicitous to thwart ; 


‘‘] am a fated person, Furness. 


whol 


n Fortune goes out of her way to disappoint and 


afflict ; who fall for ever just when they appear to 
rise, and who drink bitter from the cup in which 


they fancy that nothing but sweets have been allowed 
to mingle? I belong to that peculiar family ! 

“ Pardon me, Proctor, but I have little faith in this 
doctrine of predestination. That Fortune distributes 
her favors unequally, I can understand and believe 
This 


irom 


is inevitable, from the con m of 


its very necessities, Which make it important 


to the safety and progress of all that all should not 


be equally favored; and from those obvious dis- 
crepancies and faults, in training and education, 


which move men to persevere in a conflict with 
But 


malicious pleasure in seeking out her vict 


their own advantages. that Fortune takes a 


, and 


the best plans of wisdom and 


ims 
defeating perversely 
endeavor, I am not ready to believe In your case, 


Here, 


while still a very young man, you have attained a 


I really for such a notion 


see no occasion 
very high rank in the British army—an institution 
notoriously hostile to sudden rise, or promotion, 
unless by favor.’’ 

“ And to 
other, abruptly breaking in. 


what has it’ conducted me?” said the 


“To comparative dis- 


credit; to temporary overthrow; and, possibly, 
future shame. Certainly to an obscuration of hope 
and fortune.’’ 

“Let us hope not—let us try that such shall not 
be the case. This despondency of mood is really 


the worst feature in your affairs.’ 
‘« Ah, 


through this affair of Dorchester. 


know not all! I to struggle 


On that subject 


you hope 
you have warmed me to an effort which I had other- 
wise been scarcely prepared to make ; and you have 
shown me clues which I shall pursue quite as much 
If this 
asked you if you had seen Miss 


from curiosity as 


; 4 


from any other feeling. 


affair were all 


Walton You will not be surprised to hear me say 
that [ loved her from the first moment when I be- 
held her. I do not know that it will occasion any 


surprise when I tell you that I loved in vain.” 
It did rot ; but of this Singleton said nothing. 
Do 


has chosen me out as one of 


‘‘ Pride, ambition, fortune, love, all baffled ! 
that Fate 
those victims upon whom she is pleased to exercise 
Yet all 


you doubt 


her experiments in malice? shone and 


seemed so promising at first.” 


‘But you are still at the beginning of the chapter, 
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It will be strange, 


my dear fellow. Your life has scarce begun 


you. 


way is a long one yet before 
ndeed, if it should long continue clouded You will 
recover position. You will detect and expose this 
Vaughan, and be restored to that rank in the army 
which you so eminently deserve. I say nothing of 
your affaire de caur. The subject is, at all times, a 


But 


pects with Miss Walton are entirely hope 


delicate one. is it so certain that your pros- 


less ‘ie 
The curiosity which Singleton expressed in his 
latter question is not without its apology It would 
to be 
be his 
affections 
‘On that subject say no more 


More than that, 


natural to a lover, whatever 


the 


seem enough 


might own certainties on score of his 


She is betrothed 
It 


heart, 


to another she truly loves him. 


is not a passion of the day when the young 


an object to 


She 


needing about which 


expand, rather 
has made her 


' | . ’ 
seeks than selects a rite 


1,>} i} 


choice ¢ erately, bringing her mind to co-operate 


with her heart, and her attachment is inflexible 
This I know. She is a remarkable woman. Nota 
woman in the ordinary sense of the term. Not one 
of the class who readily reconcile thems« es to 
events, Who can accommodate their aflections to their 
condition, and expend just so much of them upon 
their object as to maintain external appearances. 
Her heart goes thoroughly with her decision, and 


lections. But 1 tire you 


lows her : 





n 
her will only fo 


x , 


You cannot feel greatly interested in one Whom you 


le know.”’ 


«“ But I am interested in the character you de- 


More tl that, I 


low your bent, and suppose me a willing 


scribe. an am interested in you. 


list- 





*, on this subject I will say no more. It is 
one which has its annoyances. My admiration of 
Miss Walton only makes me feel how greatly I have 


loser, and gives such an edge to my despond- 


been a 
encies as to make me resigned to almost any fate. 
But you spoke of the army, and of my restoration to 
I have 


rank. On this point let me undeceive you. 


no longer any military ambition. The recovery of 
position 1s only important to me as a recovery of 
I 


reputation. The 
I am sick of war and 


stain taken from my name, an 
sheathe my sword for ever. 
bloodshed—particularly sick of thes war, which I 
Wl 


am ashamed of, and the favorable result of which I 


deem hopeless.” 
“Ha! how? 


«“ You are surprised 


Do you mean to the royal arms ?”’ 
But such is even my thought 
She 
Her 


enormous, 


Great Britain is destined to lose her colonies 
is already almost exhausted in the contest 
Her debt 


Her expenses are hourly increasing 


are consumed 


I 
She 


resources 
can get 
no more subsidies of men from Germany, and her 
Irish recruits desert her almost as soon as they reach 
America. Her ministers would have abandoned the 
cause before this, but for the encouragement held 
out by the native loyalists.’ 

“And they have taken up arms for the crown, 
only because they believed the cause of the colonies 








hopeless against the overwhelming power of the 
mother country. Could they hold with you in our 
interior, the British cause would find no advocates.’’ 
‘They will hold with me as soon as the foreign 
supplies cease. Already they begin to perceive that 
they themselves form the best fighting materials of 
our armies.”’ 
‘‘ Fighting with halters about their necks.”’ 
6 Precisely ; but the moment they discover fully 
our weakness, they will make terms with the Revo- 
utionary party, which will only be too ready to re- 
that is to 


No- 


thing but pride of stomach keeps them even now 


them into its ranks. I foresee all 


ceive 


happen, and the British ministry sees it also. 


from those concessions which will prove inevitable 
in another campaign. They must have seen the 
hopelessness of the cause the moment that they 
found no party sufficiently strong, in any of the colo- 
No 


three thousand 


nies, to control the progress of the movement 


people can be cenquered by another, 


miles removed from the seat of action, so long as 
they themselves resolutely wi// to continue the con- 
flict The vast tract of sea which spreads between 


this country and Europe is its suflicient security. 
To transport troops, arms, and provisions across 
this tract is, in each instance, equivalent to the loss 
of abattle. There is no struggle which could prove 
more exhausting in the end.”’ 


‘You hold forth but poor encouragement to our 





loyalist brethren,’ said Singleton, with a smile 


scarcely suppressed. 
“ Hear me, Furness; I would say or do nothing 


which could injure the service in which I have 


hitherto drawn the sword. My own loyalty, I trust, 
will always be unimpeachable ; but, my friend, the 
regard which I feel for you prompts me to wish, for 
sake, that you had drawn the sword 
with your people rather than against them. The 


American loyalists must and will be abandoned to 


your own 


their fate. They will be the greatest losers in the 


contest. They will forfeit their homes, and their 
memories will be stained with reproach to the most 
listant periods. It is, perhaps, fortunate for them, 
as teiuding to lessen this reproach in the minds of all 
just persons, that the greater number of them, par- 
ticularly in these southern colonies, are native Bri- 
tons. It was natural that they should side with 
Bat, for the zatives of the 
Abandoned by 


Great Britain, they will be doomed to an exile which 


their natural sovereign 
soil, there can be no such excuse 


will lack the consolation of those who can plead for 
their course, all the affinities of birth, and all the 
bligations of subjects born within the shadow of the 
throne. I would to God, for your sake, that you 
had been a foreigner, or had never drawn weapon 
against your people !”’ 

How Singleton longed to grasp the hand of the 
speaker, and unfold to him the truth. But his secret 
was too precious to hazard even in the hands of 


friendship; and quite too much depended on his 


present concealment to suffer him to give way to 


2 











panne 
the honest impulse which would have relieved him 
of all discredit in the eyes of his companion. 

*“ You have placed the subject under new lights 
before my eyes,’’ was his answer. “It is some- 
thing to be thought upon. 


has been weakened, that its capacity for conquest 


That the British power 


is greatly lessened, I have already seen; but I had 
no thought that such opinions were generally preva- 
lent in your army.”’ 

‘‘ Nor do I say that they are. 
get Balfour to think as 1 do, even when the orders 


You will scarcely 


reach him for the evacuation of Charleston; and as 
for my excellent uncle, so long as his charge of con- 
that the 
But, to my mind, 


fiscated estates increases, he will fancy 
game is just what it should be. 
the event is inevitable. These colonies of Carolina 
and Georgia may be cut off from the confederacy ; 
but even this estrangement must be temporary only. 
They, too, will be abandoned after a brief experi- 
ment, and the independence of America will be 


The 


have ceased long ago, and after a Singie campaign 


finally and fully acknowledged. war must 
only, had it not begun prematurely by the Ameri- 
cans. The colonies were not quite ready for the 
struggle. In a single decade more, the fruits would 
have been quite ripe; and it would only have re- 
Then they 
The 


native population would have been so greatly in the 


quired a single shaking of the tree. 


would not have needed a French alliance. 


ascendant, that the foreign settlers would not have 
dreamed of any opposition to the movement.” 

“Our loyalists, according to your notions, have 
shown themselves unwise; but their fidelity, you 
will admit, is a redeeming something, which ought 
to secure them honorable conditions and against re- 
proach.’ 

‘Iam not so sure of that. The true loyalty is 


to the soil, or rather to the race. I am persuaded 


that one is never more safe in his principles than 
when he takes side with his kindred. There is a 
the race which strengihens and secures 


our own; and he is never more 


Virtue in 
in danger of prov- 
ing in the wrong than when he resolutely opposes 
himself to At all 


events, one may reasonably distrust the virtue in 


the sentiments of his people. 


his principle when he finds himself called upon to 
sustain it by actually drawing the sword against his 
kindred. 


Furness, and I have no wish to do so. 


But the subject is one to distress you, 
I have simply 
been prompted to speak thus plainly by the interest 
[ take in your fortunes. Were I you, I should seek 
from Balfour an opportunity to exchange the service, 
and get a transfer to some of the British regiments 
in the West Indies.”’ 

“T shall li 


ve and die on my native soil,’’ said the 


other, quickly. “If our cause fails, 1 will perish 
with it 

“Tt a7? fail, Furness.’ 

‘“ Never! never !’’ was the emphatic reply 

«Let us change the subject,’ said the other. 


‘Did you remark these pine woods as we passed 











them half an hour ago? What a grateful and deli- 
cate tint they wore in the evening sun! Can you 
conceive of anything more sombre than their gloomy 
shadows, ow, in the dusky folds of evening? They 
stand up like so many melancholy spectres of glo- 
rious hopes which have perished—gloomy memorials 
of joys and triumphs which the heart had dreamed 
in vain. Do you know that I could now, with a 
relish, penetrate these grim avenues, and lay my- 
self down in the deepest part of the thicket, to muse, 
throughout the night, and night after night, with a 
sort of painful satisfaction !” 

‘IT have mused and brooded under such shadows 
a thousand times, night and day, without a gloomy 
feeling—nay, with something of a joy that found its 
pleasure in due degree with the growth of its most 
melancholy emotions.”’ 

‘The 
ways. 
soul of the occupant. 


heart gives its character to the scene al- 


The genius of place is born always in the 
Mine is not a joyous spirit 
now, and I would embrace these shadows, if a 
thousand times more gloomy, as if they had been 
Ha! who 


my kindred. But what is it that stirs? 


goes there ?”’ 
At the 
road; and Proctor, clapping spurs to his horse, with 


challenge, a shadow dashed across the 
the old military feeling of suspicious watch and 
command, forced the animal forward in the direc- 
tion of the fugitive; but he soon recoiled—with a 
sudden consciousness that he was totally unarmed— 
as he beheld, standing close by the roadside, and 
partly sheltered by a huge pine, the figure of a man 
with a musket already presented, and the eye of the 
stranger deliberately coursing along the barrel. At 
that moment, Singleton cried out— 


Would you shoot us 
99 


‘Hold up, my good fellow. 
without giving the time of day 

The stranger threw up his musket and brought 
the butt heavily upon the ground 

“There ’s no time of day,” said he, with a 
chuckle, “‘ when you are about to ride over a body Pm 

The speaker came out from the shadow of the 
tree as he answered, with an air of unaflected con- 
fidence. He was dressed in the common blue home- 
spun of the country ; but his garments were of that 
mixed military and Indian character which denoted 
the forester or ranger of the period. 

‘‘ Who are you ?’’ demanded Proctor. 

‘* My name ’s Futtrell, if that’s what you want to 
know, and I’m from the Cypress. Have you seen, 
entlemen, either on you, a stray sorrel nag, with a 
blaze in his face, and his left foreleg white up to 


his knees? He’s a right smart nag, and a little wild, 


co 


that got off from the lot now two days ago; and was 


tracked down as far as Bacon’s bridge, and thar we 
lost him.’’ 

This inquiry seemed to anticipate all questions ; 
and, by this time, Proctor, remembering that he was 
no longer in command, felt no disposition to ask any- 
Having answered the question of the 


thing further. 
stranger in the negative, he was disposed to ride on; 


but by this time Mr. Futtrell was curiously examin- 
ing the horse of Singleton. 

“That ’s a mighty fine beast of your’n, stranger,” 
he said, stroking the animal’s neck and forelegs. 

‘You wouldn’t like to buy him ?” said Singleton, 
good-humoredly. 

“That I should, stranger,’’ replied the other, “ if 
buying a horse meant taking him with a promise to 
pay when the skies should rain golden guineas.”’ 

“We are in danger of no such shower for some 
time to come, or from any quarter,’’ said Proctor 
‘ Let us ride, Furness.”’ 

And, as he spoke, the steed of the speaker went 
slowly ahead. At this moment, the stranger seized 
his opportunity to thrust a scrap of paper into the 
hands of Singleton, who stooped down to him and 
whispered a single sentence; then rode away to 
join his companion, who had perceived none ot 
these movements. 
muttered Futtrell, looking 


> 


“ Dang it! 
our colonel ’s jist as full of stratagem as an 


after the 


two, * 
egg’s.full of meat. Proctor was always reckoned 
a real keen fellow for an Englishman, yet the colo- 
nel goes into him as if he had a key for all the doors 
in his heart. Well, we shall know all about it, I 
reckon, before the night ’s over.”’ 

With these words, the stranger disappeared with- 
in the shadows of the wood, which, from this point, 
spread away, in unbroken depth and density, to the 
west—a continuous wall of thicket almost encircling 
Walton, 


portion only of his extensive domain. 


the plantation of Colonel and forming a 
The spot 
where our companions encountered Futtreil was 
The 
two former, meanwhile, made their way to ‘“* The 
Oaks”’ When they 


reached the entrance of the dwelling, 


searcely half a mile from the mansion house. 


without farther interruption. 


it was found 
that the servant of Major Proctor was not present, 
as was his custom, to receive his master’s horse 
A negro came forward and took that of Singleton. 
Proctor was impatient, and began to clamor loudly 
for his fellow; but the cry of “ John—Jehn! what 
ho! there—John!”’ had scarcely been sounded a 
second time, when the person summoned—a short, 
squat, sturdy Englishman, with a red face —made 
his appearance, in a run, out of breath, and seem- 
ingly somewhat agitated by his exhaustion or his 
apprehensions. Proctor did not perceive his discom- 
posure, but contented himself with administering a 
sharp rebuke for his absence and neglect. Single- 
ton’s eye was drawn to the fellow, and something 
in his appearance rendered our partisan distrustful 
and he soon 


for a moment; but nothing was said, 


entered the dwelling with his companion. Cruden 
was in waiting to receive them, and his manner was 
much more conciliatory and gracious than when 
they had separated in the afternoon. He was go- 
verned by a policy, in this deportment, which will 
have its explanation hereafter. We need not bestow 
our attention upon the conversation which occupied 


the parties during the evening, a8 it was of that 
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casual nature designed simply pour passer le temps, 
which need not to employ ours. When Cruden re- 
tired, the young men were free to resume their con- 
ference, which, though it had regard to the subjects 
most interesting to them, and in some degree of in- 
terest to us, yet conducted to nothing more definite 
than we have already understood. They separated 
at a tolerably early hour, and Singleton retired to 
his chamber—but not to sleep. It will occasion no 
surprise when we find our partisan, at midnight, 
emerging stealthily from his apartment, and from 
the dwelling, and making his way secretly to the 


What he 


saw, whom he found, or what was done there, by 


wood where he had encountered Futtrell. 


l1imsell or Olners, mus ve reservec or another 
! t 1! t I af th 


chapter. We must not anticipate. It is sufficiently 


clear, however, that Singleton has not committed 


himself to the association with his enemies, without 


having friends at need, and within easy summons ¢ 


his bugle 


CHAPTER XIV. 

‘* Live 
tle: if th 
either be food 
You Like It. 


i little; comfort a little; 


cheer thyself a lit- 
is uncouth Torest yield anything savage, I will 


As 


for it or bring it for food to thee 


Wuen General Greene was dispatched to the 


south, alter the defeat of Gates at Camden, to take 


charge of the southern army, he found himself in a 





region of the world so utterly different from every- 
thing in his previous experience, that he was fain to 
acknowledge himself bewildered by what he saw, 
if not at a loss to what he should undertake. 


as 


According to his letters, he was in a country in 


which a general was “never at any moment quite 


secure from a capital misfortune.’’ The difficulty 
was certainly a bewildering one, particularly where 
the generalship was of that inflexible sort which 
could not readily accommodate its strategy to novel 
circumstances and conditions. This was the pecu- 
liar deficiency of Gates, who, for example, because 
he had achieved the capture of Burgoyne, in a hilly 
and rather densely settled country, without the aid 


of cavalry, hurried to the conclusion that he was 
equally independent of such an arm in a perfectly 
level and sparsely settled region, where, in truth, 
cavalry should have been his most necessary de- 
but his 


His 


embarrassment, in the scene of his new operations, 


Greene was not so stubborn; 


pendence 


renius was still too much lacking in flexibility. 


arose from the immense forests, the impervious 


swamps by which they were relieved and inter- 
sected, and the wonderful security in which a lurk- 


ing enemy might harbor, within sight of the very 
smokes of the camp, without being suspected of any 
such near neighborhood. This, which was particu- 
larly true of the region of country watered by the 
Pedee, the Congaree, the Santee, and other leading 


arteries of the interior, was, in a measure, true also 
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of the tracts lying along the Cooper and Ashley ; 
though portions of the lands which were watered 
by these streams had been, for a considerable space 
of time, under a high state of cultivation. 

To those familiar with the country, even now, it 
will occasion no surprise to be told that the Carolina 
partisans were wont to penetrate with confidence 
between the several posts of the British throughout 
the colony, and to lie in wait for favorable oppor- 
tunities of surprise and ambush, within the imme- 
diate vicinity of Charleston. A close thicket, a deep 
swamp, skirting road or river, afforded, to a people 
familiar with these haunts, ample harborage even 
within five miles of the enemy’s garrison; and the 
moment of danger found them quickly mounted on 
the fleetest steeds, and darting away in search of 
other places of refuge. We have scen with what 
audacity Colonel Walton ventured upon his own 
domain, though guarded by his foes, and under the 
very eye of the strong post of Dorchester. It will 
be easy to conceive that Singleton’s troopers could 
find a secure place of hiding, indulging in a rational 
confidence for days in this very neighborhood. Such 
was the case ; and to one of these retreats we pro- 
pose to conduct the reader, anticipating the approach 
of the commander of the party lying thus perdz. 

About a mile west of the Ashley, and a few miles 
only below the British post at Dorchester, the ex- 
plorer may even now penetrate to a little day, or 
small bottom of drowned land, the growth of which, 
slightly interspersed with cypress and tupelo, is 
chiefly composed of that dwarf laurel called the day, 
from which the spot, in the parlance of the country, 
derives its name. The immediate basin, or circuit 
of drowned land, retains to this moment its growth 
and verdure ; but we look now in vain for the dense 
forest of oak, hickory, pine, ash, and other forest 
trees, by which it was encircled, and under the sha- 
dows of which the partisans found their refuge in 
the days of the Revolution. These formed a vene- 
rable sanctuary for our foresters, and here, with an 
admirable cordon of videttes and sentries, they made 
themselves secure against surprise, so long as they 
We need not describe 
Most 


possess a sufficient general idea of the shadows and 


chose to keep their position. 
the place more particularly. of our readers 
securities of such a spot; of its wild beauties, and 
the sweet solemnity of its solitude. Let them take 


into view the near neighborhood of streams and 
rivers, girdled by dense swamp fastnesses, almost 
impenetrable, except by obscure and narrow avenues, 
known only to the natives of the country. and they 


will readily conceive the degree of security < 





able by the partisan warrior, who is alert 
movements, and exercises an ordinary share of 
prudence and circumspection, 

The spot which we now approach was quite 
Most 


of them were born in the neighborhood, and accus- 


familiar to the party by whom it is occupied 


tomed from boyhood to traverse its shadowy pas 


This will account for the confidence which 


sages. 


they felt in making it their place of harborage, almost 























within cannon s! ot of the fortress of the enemy. 
The squad which Singleton had here placed in wait- 


ing was a small one, consisting of twelve or fifteen 


persons only. At the hour when he left “ The 
Oaks’”’ on foot, to visit them in their place of hiding, 
they were in expectation of his coming Futtrell 


had returned, and apprised them of his whispered 


surrounded 


ymise to that effect. A gro ip of gigantic oaks 


their bivouac, their great branches 


green, and draped with wide, 


The 


glossily and always 


waving streamers of venerable moss. fires of 


the party were made up in a hollow formed by the 


gradual sloping of the earth, from three several 


This depression was chosen for the purpose, 


sides. 


as enabling them the better to conceal the flame 


which, otherwise, gleaming through some broken 
places in the woods, might have conducted the hos- 
hollow, in 


In 


party. Some sat 


tile eye to the place of refuge. this 
sundry groups, were most of the 
or stood engaged in various occupations. Some lay 
at length with their feet to the fire, and their eyes, 
half shut. looking up at the green branches, or the 
One ght be 


mending his bridle, close by the fire ; another was 


starlighted skies overhead. m) seen 
drawing the bullet from his rifle, cleansing or burn- 
ishing it; and others were grouped, with heads to- 
Sad- 


dies lay close beneath the trees; cloaks, and coats, 


gether, in quiet discourse among themselves. 

and bridles, depended from their branches; and 
several blankets hung down from similar supports, 
the use of which was obviously to assist in conceal- 
the 
One object in this enume- 


gieam of firelight from eyes of the 


stranger in the distance. 
ration should not be suffered to escape our attention. 
This was a great pile of canes, or reeds, of which 
the river swamps and lowlands throughout the 
country furnished an abundance, and which two of 
the younger persons of the party were busy in trine 
ming of their blades and plumes, fashioning them 


into arrows of a yard long, and seasoning in the 


warm ashes of the fire. Feathers of the eagle, 
the crane, the hawk, and common turkey, a goodly 
variety, indeed, were crowded into a basket between 
the lads thus employed. With these they fitted the 
shafts, when ready in other respects; and bits of 
wire, and nails of wrought iron, rounded and sharp- 
ened with a file, were, with considerable dexterity, 
fitted into the heads of the shaft. The employment 
afforded a commentary on the emergencies of our 
war of independence, though it is still a question, 
whether the implements of the Indian warrior did 
not possess some advantages over those pf civiliza- 
tion, Which tended to lessen greatly the disparity 
between the several weapons. Of this matter some- 


Sheaves of arrows 


hing will be learned hereafter. 
already prepared for use, and rude bows, made of 
white oak and ash, might be seen placed away in 
safety beneath the trees, among other of the muni- 
tions of the encampment ; all of which betokened a 
rude but ready regard to the exigencies of warfare 
At a little 
tools, and on the opposite side of the fire, was a 


distance from these parties and their 
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persons, of whom nothing has yet 


heen 
een 


group of four 
said. These were busy in preparations of another 
sort. The carcass of a fine buck lay between them, 
and two of the party were already preparing to cut 


One 





him up of these persons, with arms | 


ous contea le 


the elbows, flourished a monst! 


with the twofold air of a hero and a butcher. This 
was a portly person of the most formidable dime 

sions, with an abdominal development that might 
well become an alderman. He had evidently a taste 
for the work before him. How he measured the 


for the fat! with what an air 


brisket! how he felt 
of satisfaction he heaved up the huge haunches ot 
the beast! and how his little gray eyes twinkled 
through the voluminous and rosy masses of his owa 
great ¢ heeks ! 

‘I give it up!” he exclaimed to his companions 
“ There is no wound except that of the arrow, and 
it has fairly passed through the body, and was 
' I will believe 
You 


I have no more doubts 


broken by the fall. 
anything wonderful that you may tell me 


I give it up 


may all lie to me in satety 
on any subject. Everything ’s possible, probable, 
true, hereafter, that happens. But that vou, such a 
miserable sapling of a fellow as you, Lance, should 
have sent this reed through such a beast—clean 
through—is enough to stagger any ordinary belief !’’ 
The person addressed, a tall, slender lad, appa- 
rently not more than eighteen or nineteen, laughed 
good-naturedly, as, without other reply, he thrust 
forth his long, naked arm, and displayed, fold upon 
fold, the snaky ridges of his powerful muscles. 
‘Ay, I see you have the bone and sinew, and I 
suppose I must believe that you shot the deer, see- 
ing that Barnett gives it up; but I suppose you 


You 


You used the arrow as a spear, 


were at butting distance. had no occasion to 
draw bow at all. 
and thrust it through the poor beast’s vitals with 
the naked hand.”’ 

‘Shot it, I swow, at full fifty-five yards distance ! 
I stept it off myself,’’ was the reply of the person 
called Barnett. 

‘I give 


up! I will believe in any weapon that 


brings us such meat. Henceforth, boys, take your 
bows and arrows always. The Indian was a sensi- 
bler fellow than we gave him credit for. I never 
could have believed it till now; and when Singleton 
took it into his head to supply such weapons to our 
men, for the want of better, I thought him gone clean 
mad.’ 

“Yet you heard his argument for it ?’’ said Lance 


“No. 


I shouldn’t hear you now, but for my astonish- 


I happen to hear nothing when [ am hun- 
gry 
ment, which got the better of my appetite for a few 
hear nothing further. Use your 


moments. I will 


knife, Lance ; lay on, boy, and let’s have a steak as 


soon as possible.”’ 
‘Sha’n’t we wait for the colonel ?”’ said Lance 
I consider them when I 


What 


I wait for no colonels. 


consider the core (corps). a glorious crea- 


ture '—fat an inch thick, and meat tender as a dove’s 
bosom! Ah, I come back to the Cypress a new 
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am at home. The Santee did well 


Here I 
but 


man! 


enough Ssotiness, a 


there ’s a sweetness, a 
st along the 


God 


plumpness, a beauty about bird and bez 


Ashley, that you find in them nowhere else 


bless my mother! 
For what, in particular, lieutenant ? 
I shouldn't 


anywhere else ; 


That she chose it for my birt 


have been half the man I am born 


thave had such discriminating tastes, such 


shoulda 


a fine appetite, such a sense of the beautiful in 


halture 
And 


speaker mainteined the most unflagging industry, 


thus, talking and slashing, the corpulent 
until the deer was fairly quartered, a portion trans- 
ferred, in the shape of steaks, to the reeking coals, 
and the rest spread out upon a rude scaffolding to 
undergo the usual hunter-process of being cured, by 
smoking, for future use. The skin, meanwhile, was 
subjected to the careful cleansing and stretching of 
the successful hunter. 

And then the whole party grouped themselves 
about the fire, each busy with his steak and hoe- 
cake 


and the youthful ensign, Lance Frampton, already 


There was the redoubtable Lieutenant Porgy, 


known as the taker of the prey, and little Joey Bar- 
nett, and others, known briefly as Tom, Dick, and 
Harry ; and others still, with their xoms de guerre, 
such as Hard-Riding Dick, and Dusky Sam, and 
Clip-the-Can, and Black Fox, and Gray Squirrel : a 
merry crew, cool, careless, good-humored, looking, 
Their 


tor all the world, like a gipsy encampment 


costume, Weapons, occupation; the wild and not 
ungraceful ease with which they threw their huge 
frames about the fire ; the fire, with its great, drowsy 


smokes slowly ascending, and with the capricious 
jets of wind sweeping to and fro amidst the circle ; 
and the silent dogs, three in number, grouped at the 
feet of their masters, their great, bright eyes wist- 
fully turned upward in momentary expectation of 
the fragment ; all contributed to a picture as unique 
as any one might have seen once in merry old Eng- 
land, or, to this day, among the Zineali of Iberia. 

*“ Ah, 
supplied himself anew with a smoking morsel from 


this is life !’’ said Lieutenant Porgy, as he 


the hissing coels. ‘I ean live in almost any situa- 


tion in which man can live at all, and do not object 


to the feminine luxuries of city life, in lieu of a bet- 
meat like this, 
1 it 


s free in the open 


ter; but there is no fresh from the 


the owner of which hugg to his living 


heart three hours ago. One fee 


air; and, at midnight, under the trees, a venison 
steak is something more than meat. It is food for 
thought. It provokes philosophy My fancies rise. 


I could spread my wings for flight. I could sing— 


I feel like it now—and, so far as the will is concerned. 
I could make such music as would bring the very 
dead to life.” 

And the deep, sonorous voice of the speaker began 
ld have launched out into some 


to rise, and he wou 


such music as the buffalo might be supposed to send 


forth, happening upon a fresh green flat of prairie, 





> 
5 
5 
? 


but that Lance Frampton interposed, in evident 


apprehension of the consequences. 


“ Don’t, lheutenant; remember we're not more 
than a mile from the river road.”’ 
“Teach your grandmother to suck eggs! Am [ 


Do I look like the person to give the alarin 


a fool ? 
to the enemy ? Shut up, lad, and be not presumptu- 
ous because you have shot a deer afier the Indiau 
fashion. Do you suppose that, even were we in 
safer quarters, I should attempt to sing with such a 
dry throat? I say, Hard-Riding Dick, is there any 
of that 

‘Tt is a mere drop on a full stomach.”’ 


I like the savor of the jug.”’ 


>»? 





imaica in the jug 


‘ Bring it forth. 

And the jug was produced. and more than one 
calabash was seen elevated in the firelight ; and the 
drop sufficed, in not unequal division, to improve 
the humor of the whole party. 

“The supper without the song is more endur- 
able,’’ was the philosophy of Porgy, “ than the song 
without the supper. With the one before the other, 
the two go happily together. Now it is the strangest 
thing in the world that, with such a desperate 
desire to be musical, I should not be able to turn a 
tune. But I can act a tune, my lads, as well as any 
of you; and, as we are not permitted to give breath 
to our desires and delights, let us play round as if 
and take 


»o? 


we were singing. You shall observe me, 
up the chorus, each Do you understand me 


‘Can’t say I do,”’ said Futtrell ‘ Let’s hear.’ 
‘You were always a dull dog, Futtrell, though 
you are a singer. Now, look you, a good singer or 
a good talker, an orator or a musician of any kind, 
if he knows his business, articulates nothing, either 
in song or speech, that he does not look, even while 
he speaks or sings. Eloquence, in oratory or m 
music, implies something more than ordinary speech. 
It implies passion, or such sentiments and feelings 
as stir up the passions. Now every fool knows 
the passion, So as to speak or sing it, 
aes 


that, if we feel 
we must /ooé it too. Do you understand me now 


‘I think I do,’’ was the slowly uttered response 
of Futtrell, looking dubiously. 

Very well. I take it that all the rest do, then 
since you are about the dullest dog among us,’’ was 
the complimentary rejoinder. ‘“ Now, then, I am 
I will sing an original composition 


t 


foing to sing 


I shall first begin by expressing anxiety, uneasiness 
distress; these are incipient signs of hunger, a pain- 
ful craving of the bowels, amounting to an absolute 
This 
is the first part, continued till it almost becomes 
I have seen the 


gnawing of the clamorous inhabitants within. 


despair; the music then changes. 
bovs bringing inthe deer. He lies beneath my knife 
I am prepared to slaughter him. I feel that he is 


secure. I see that he will soon be broiling in choice 
I am no longer uneasy or appre- 
All is 


and this 


bits upon the fire 


hensive. The feeling of despair has passed. 


now hope, and exultation, and anticipation ; 
is the sentiment which I shall express in the second 
The lt feast 


third follows the 


part of the music 














MODEL 


Nature is pacified; the young wolf-cubs within 
have retired to their kennels. They sleep without 
a dream, and a philosophical composure possesses 
I specu- 


the brain. I meditate themes of happiness. 


late upon the immortality of the soul. I enter into 
an analysis of the seVeral philosophies of poets, pro- 
phets, and others, in relation to the employments 
and enjoyments of the future; and my song subsides 
into a pleasant murmuring, a dreamy sort of ripple, 
such as is made by a mountain brooklet, when, after 
wearisome tumblings from crag to crag. it sinks at 
last into a gniet and barely lapsing watercourse, 


through a grove, the borders of which are crowded 
with flowers of the sweetest odor Such, bovs, 
shall be my song. You will note my action, and 


follow it, by way of chorus, as we as you can.”’ 


All professe lto be at least willing to understand 
Porgy was an 


' n and oul pa O} her procee ded 


ctor. His social talent lay in the very sort of 
amusement Which he now proy sed to them He 
has himself described the manner of his pertorm- 


ance in the declared design. We shall not attempt 
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to follow him; but may say that scarcely one of 
those wildly-clad foresters but became interested in 
his dumb show, which, at length, became so ani- 
mated that he leaped to his feet, in order the better to 
etlect his action, and was only arrested in his per- 
formance by striding with his enormous bulk, set 
heavily down, upon the ribs of one of the unlucky 
dogs who lay by the fire. The yell that followed 


s the uttered song had been, 


was as full of danger ¢ 
and quite discomfited the performer. His indigna- 
tion at the misplaced position of the dog might have 
resulted in the wilful application of his feet to the 
offending animal, but that, just then, the hootings of 
an owl were faintly heard rising in the distance, and 
answered by another voice more near. 

‘It is Moore,”’ said 
above. We 


dire ctly 4g 


Lance Frampton. “It is 


from shall have the colonel here 


‘*Let him come,”’ was the response of Porgy: 
‘but he is too late for the music. That confounded 
dog ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A SMALL ROMAN VILLA. 


An elevation of the garden front is shown in Fig 
1, and Fig. 2 shows the ground-plan 
Accommodation.—An entrance hall, @; drawing- 


room, 6; library, ¢; dining-room, ¢; passage to the 


kiteaen, and stairs to the bed-rooms and cellars, ¢ 


kitchen, f; back-kitchen, ¢; pantry, 4; conserva- 


tory, 7; and terrace and stairs on the lawn front. 


On the floor above are three od bed-rooms and a 


servants’ bed-room; and on the cellar floor there 
are a dairy, larder, and other conveniences required 


for servants’ use 
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BY ANNA C. AUSTIN. 
THE LINNET ? In their wild state, their food consists of all kinds 


; of seed, especially rape, cabbage, hemp, poppy, and 

‘THE himnet is common all over Europe, and many dodder grass seed. In confinement, they require 
fine specimens are brought to this country. Through nothing but summer cabbage seed, not soaked. 
the summer they are found in the skirting wood of Hemp they must not have atall. They must not be 
large forests, and , inde “ ad, w here vere op pie es, he dee 8, 
and bushes abound. For their sustenance, the y Te- 
sort to the fields in large flocks They are birds of 
passage, which, during winter, go hither and thither 
in search of food, wherever the earth is free from 
snow. In March, they are again to be found in 


couples in their native place. They are usually 
kept either in bell-shaped cages, or in small, square 
cages. In the latter, they sing better, and are not so 
liable to giddiness. They are not usually allowed 
to run freely about, as they are too melancholy, 
always sitting upon the same Spot, and are in danger 
of being trod upon. But, with little branches in the 
room, they may be allowed to range about: for they 
will then almost constantly remain perched upon 





them, quitting them merely to eat and drink, and 
The suet 


singing nearly all day long. 
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too well fed in the cage; for, taking little exercise, male has a blood-red forehead, the rest of the head 
they would soon die trom over-feeding. They like ashy-gray, with some black spots on the vertex 
salt, and should occasionally have it intermixed with upper part of the back rusty brown, with brighter 
their tood: and this is an excellent preventive margins ; the lower part ot the back white and gray 
against various maladies. Some green food must mixed. The upper coverts of the tail black, mai 
occasionally be given them, as also sand and water, gined with reddish-white and dotted reddish-gray 
for they ke to bathe and dust themselves Spots > the sides of the abdomen bright rusty-color 

The linnet 1s about five inches long, of which the the rest of it reddish-white. There are the gray 


tail measures two anda quarter inches. Insummer, } linnets; there is also the yellow linnet ; and Words 


they are of a dirty blue; in Winter, white gray, with { Worth sings very beautitully the pratses of t yreea 
brown tip; the irides dark brown; teet black. The nnet 
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SUGGESTED BY A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF KIT CARSON, THE ROB R Fr THE West 
BY I y 
N erescented and spang me Am ent © reigne ; 
() \ ve and \ v rht And i i ‘ ¢ 
\ 1Vi ’ me And rou : 
I U r elfin flight I W “V ' ind “ 
Ste tly on the vine-rose leaves, Mad f Sport dane | 
Phat ide a low verandah’s damask woot, Delirious Pleas I n. lavish Wea 
Ir ule crept above the eaves, Loose B t with her wa 
ay And l ide upon a silvered root And Reve ! nd w il 
Within, the moonlight and the bloom, Phey ed about, a me 
rh open lattices that reached the ground— And k ‘ ee . i 
I ts and sweets—suffused the room; yy 
Ar vere mir 1 with as faint a sound rhe I ¢ 
Phat ¢ oed from a festal hal And s 1 ' 
r ped from the crickets in the earth, A spectral form st er came 
And e from cornfields green and tall, And thenat 
} ! tambourines and songs and mirth And low eck P fa 
VW t.a garden through the open door Mad HI 
Wit ! r nurse and sleeping child, Dark M 
Phat where, on the flowered floor, r 1 i 
As or t in the darkness smiled I Lust ar \V W 
| ' j ke 
It f with dream-drops beaded o’er, Its slu er roke 
R ed Tur Cu ) And, w nd 16 
I iwok 
T t wore on; the nurse had gone 
I ' thro i the trees The ve \ € 
Db N ! [ level ¢ ui were drawn Had 
A ! 1, Gnd with thre reeze 4 . , 
l € eat ru ( 4 ‘ ’ ri ‘ atu © 
VW 1¢ t totn raw! B ‘ t 
\ ugh the cas er , sround I eee 
WwW m nbe | 1 tov \ { ‘ | 
Lb) Ss were g mM Pht Ww 
I ness, shi 1 the t In 
l shapes of Hope a dD he ' meles 3 
A ites vet iw i \\ ‘ 
\ U \ eu t in bile = t 
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LADY’S WORK-BASKET 


UI TVET 


pereerryrerny 





Materials—A fi unck hasket of an elevcant 
form fir sh ( t four ditto of 

P gree und two ditto of wn Berlin woo 
Work the design as given in STRATION—the 
leaves with the shades of green, the stems with 
brown, and the flowers with the shades of carna- 
tion W k either in long embroidery stitch. or in 
cross stitch, as may be preterre ! Line the basket 
with ereen sa 1, W ap the handle with chen nd 


top and bottom 


CROCHET FLOWER 


LABURNU™M 


| 


ke 


For directions, see March nun 
Flower! For the small petals, ta 
split wool, of a nice bright color 
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WORK 


) 


some y el 


’ 


Ww 





wire ore stitch in donble crochet .as the wire for 


the first two petals is to be inserted at the base in- 
! 
the needle 


passe d behind the wire at the Arst two ] 


the stitches must be 


stead of the edge of 
ops of the 





long stitch, instead of the last two), seven lon 
stitches, one doub and one plan stitch; break off 
the wool two or three inches from the work; cover 


with this end of wool some of the wire—rather less 


than the space oceny ed by the stitches w do; fold 
this wire at the back of the work; fasten the two 
together. by twisting the wool round 

it by a oop stiten Make another 


ike this 





or top pet will require a chai to 
PI l 


be made ot ve stitches, with a dee per shade ot vel 

»w wool, not split. Then take a lighter shade of 
split wo und work round the chain (with a wire 
in the edge) one stite f double crochet, two long 
stitches in the second and third Oops, three long 


op, and one stitch of double 











crochet in the toploop; three long stitches in the 
I FE 


next loop on the second side, two long stitches in 
one stitch of double 


Break 


the 


the two following loops, and 
crochet in the last, which finishes the petal 
off 


the wool a little distance from the work, tie 
two first-made petals together with a bit of light 


green silk, split (the silk must! 


e of a vellow shade 
place the standard petal over them, and fasten the 
three petals together firmly ; 


and cov 


The laburnum is gene 


cut off the ends of the 


wire er the stem with the 


branch, to form a droop 


times to be in small clusters o 


or four flowers. It may thus be used for variety in 
the decoration of the borders of mats, or for other 
ornamental purposes The leaf is cor iposed of 
three distinct oblong leatlets, of a light yellowish 


] 


Shade ol green 


Make a chain of nine stitches, and work one long 


stich in every loop; a wire 
edg | bree lets must | i ! 
tout t by ty » OF tY¥ Q t 4 = 
a wed ci ia parate ste abou { an ch 
ui 
T me receipt will do for a lupine, or any 
other smi wer ot the pea-lamily; the s 
t. 1e Sa n aii—the variation of color forming 
the only dillerence 
GERMINATION OF ACORNS 
TAKE a hyacinth glass, or a broad-mouthed bottle, 


\ LOW ea ‘ 
With thoughts " 

Yes, mi ! all mine, my da g bov 
M } ‘ rn | ‘ f a ne 

Fart lds no happie s hea 
enea rla nin S 

W ‘ , @ e} iu 

T t giv I 
And th t looked ar s 

mile ever thus. my muci ed or 


And ger, treshe v “ 
W i¢ y passing i 

A es r lov S ’ 
Wherein en 

And h ren A 


} 


and fill it about one-third with water. Cut a pie 


of stiff card-board, or tin, to fit closely the opening 


of the glass or bottle, and from the centre there: 
suspend an acorn by a piece of thread, just loi z 
enough to let the acorn descend nearly to the wate 
In some experiments we have conducted lately, wu 


have thought it advantageous to drop the acorn unt 


it touches the 





water, and then to draw it up ver 
gently as far as may be done without overcomin 
the attraction wl! h holds the wa 
ter to the base he acorn Keep 
WwW on ul ( ver the 
fire, and in a few weeks the germ 
W burst the she and a little 
root will appear and descend to the 
water, Where it W become more 
fully devel pe 1. Seon afterwards 
another germ will be seen to strike 
upwards unt it reaches the cover- 
of the glass, where a contriv- 
( ! é b I Ie rifts 
escape k ‘ Lin 
the same rela ’ And t i sapling oak 
be produced rt parlor. Thi 
s the proper meth . Vv \ ito eak the shell 
id suspend the naked orn, it Would become mil 
dewed ina few days. It may be well, however, t 
steep the acorn in water a day, before suspending it 
We know not how g tl young trees W con 
tinue to flour n wal probably not mor 
than a month or two; bu ooking very green | 
hit briet me. 
i 
( en this, I isk no ) 
For I’ve P ' ee 
But n it ! es, I ) 
I relinquished he 
Yet g 1 death—no ) he th ght 
He 1 not take m 
H e to 
My price pe, m 
Then t wal r care ! 
They'll come as naught to me 
Ww ett eat , 
Its hou L ind t t 
And now y God, one boon I \ 
I m " ow 1 
Ohe ength to rear ‘ 1 
An t s land 
Forw not In nak ? 
And t I I yr 
Ma va ‘ s zuide 
H 3 ca wa 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 
+ ae 
We give our friends what we consider an intellectual *T have had some acquaintance wit the female 
feast, garnished with the fairest flowers of moral senti- ecturers ir times, and | was shocked to find them 
ment. by placing on our table, for this mor in ex vt half skeptics a the truth « e Bible. They 
from the address of the Rev. Dr. B verd, bef the broken loose, not alone, from the straints and cus- 
Literary Institute, Pittsfield, Mass toms of societ but they had severed the golden chain 
é cannot be necessary to enter on any argument to W ni mound the to the throne of God Fen ' skep- ~+ 
prove that women are entitied to elve thor gh fi- ticism 1s s “ir the pu c taste I once heard a 
tal culture Some writers weaken the cause w protane mant k God e was not to be ked, as he 
they advocate, when the rrave ul with secming 8 1, toa fer ei who had questioned the truth 
apology, atterapt to prove that wor ought to have a of the Bible in his presence Lord ¢ sterfield, an un- 
eourse of mental training is € erate naiytica believer, advised his son to seek a wite of 10us ten- 
accurate nd comprehens ais Wi t 1en der 8 
Why sl 1 she not be é ut > Endowed It we w secure a sense of conjugal, maternal! 
with a mind te t e ' tw n the fe ale heart tf we would 
nite progress 1; ced under ws, | sical, it hx 8 ar ts elevated and immutable 
lectua s 1 ind f i t W 1 she s held re¢ ¢ we W 1 open sources of domestic joy 
solemr responsible with dee ifte I it impart i pe € if we Ww ir ish the « es of gentle 
er to the d ites of the 1 rment; and a ness ¢ I try, and chari if we would 
conscience likely to la sul linate to the prir make temale e love ind death a transition to glory 
ciple of duty—why sh i not woman be thoroughly we must make e Bi a classic in our female semi 
educated ? naries Ma of Bethar as a pupil, is a model for , i 
‘“ The seclusion of her t. as it f shes fewer ex tl th of her sex W ever else may aid in the 
citements from the w lw t,u s a larger ft work, t ‘ 1 begin and prosecute their studies at 
on the hidden res ces of the mir ui the power the feet Jesus 
of her affections finds a proper nee only in the *Re s the proper source of the feminine graces 
dec ns of a cultivated underst The sweetness of deportment whic t er 1s, is but 
\ ‘ that is p t ‘ e constitution bad ul te rules of artif courte and polite 
and t ] ! ‘ tal « ture ness Ama {t de ment n t procee om t 
Iron ne es iW m ‘ F rage I 1 Itr tar fy pu ( 
rated sympat t ind a W t ré n tor en ian a ; tr , I 
pris excitement nd iversion f 1 trouble and rehnemen . st ! ty orgar ! rac 
regrets, may reconcile man to f ! nin ! uW ter, and seeking g ett 1 of development You 
But reve 1 s,as we must. cor ne the « perceive ness, I not mean \ t. with 
titution and lot of the ger ex 1 who does not ! rant ar rrogant class of people, | 
see that to them in is ane ent of imbe t that name = U ra refined manners as consisting 
and despair ? in certain attitudes and modes of address I have 
** The fountain of pul ic order. re ement nt K wh some W t ght themselves els of refine 
gence, morality, and 1 rion s t primari the the i eestimat re reh persons 
school, Dut the tar y and overt f ntain woman were c nd vulg 
as the wife, mother. sister, is the pres ng spirit. Let \ ess « ly made ”y Frer rs an 
the enchanted wand which she there waves, be g ed n ers iddress 8 ved fror 
by intelligence and virtue, and the w € mass of so- Fret : in eas¢ nner ia 
ciety. like Peter’s sheet, is lifted | the four corners am nts to ( s gO fee r 1ons of 
towards heaven Ve hear much the power ot , others is per y fi t ia ce i ' le 
PREss; the most salutary and pow PI s is tha jure be g and superci s ortmen 
of the intelligent and loving n er, who draws he tow ss t large 1¢ la re esy Wi 
youthful sons to her bosem, and melting t r heart the be sness S, ass 1 with 
love, moulds them to manly virtue a aims W 8 ‘ veness, is 
Woman, by her keen sensi her rea re. ‘ ’ thems S ! j 
sponse to the claims of duty and ity er quick e cu rhe it t ire, the con 
and solemn realization of her ort relations and ¢ , s towards t ‘ m regard 
destiny; her deep enthusiasm, ar atient endurance is e pertect fer t cor rt and 
her assiduity, gentleness, and placal t the tle Pi . ite WwW er cars and 
world of home, is the natural cuar in of se virtues st i the wise tore st to 4 1€ Dest places 
and graces which conserve and a n society at large mad or n in spite e ¢ s age or 
* * * * “ ag x firmit ' f the t é s ent, at the 
To bring the female world up to this standard, we expe i rte € who ve the 
must give a prominent place to the recents y ' t eir ta this a cet 
religion. The heart in woman so legislates t c i 8 t i nize wit! 
whole being, that neglect, there, is ru ) ¢ ' “ i v, and co 8» 
U6 











@-la-mode ; if they understand the science of position 
and attitude, motion and address, in the ball-room and 
party; if they know the current compliments of good 
society, and are admitted within its pale, they imagine 
themselves polite and refined 

‘¢ They make a grand mistake. We should regard 
such persons as social hypocrites; as coarse, rude, and 
unfeeling natures, garnished up tor certain times and 
circles, and set occasions, in robes of pretence, but de- 
veloping in ordinary life an odious selfishness and vul- 
garity. We desire our young female friends to de, not 
seem, refined; and hence we enjoin religion as the 
fountain of benevolent courtesy 

‘* Another requisite of female education, is the sci- 
ence of good domestic management and economy. No 
wife ever sunk in her husband’s estimation by develop- 
ing a thorough knowledge of tidy housekeeping, culi- 
nary skill, and a saving economy in her house arrange- 
ments. 

‘* A well-educated lady would never think it becom- 
ing to flaunt in the streets, while the arrangement of 
her house and her husband’s dinner were left to the 
mercy of some domestic of the last importation from 
old Ireland 


ters to domestic skill, industry, thrift, and economy, or 


We must either educate our own daugh- 


else send a special mission to give a better training to 
them on whom the comfort and happiness of families 
are to be dependent. A young wife, ignorant of house- 
hold duties, is as really unfit for her place and office, as 
a shoemaker would be to navigate a seventy-four across 
the Atlantic. 

‘* We hear much of the rights of woman. I insist 
upon it, that they have the right, like their blessed 
New England mothers, to be released from strolling 
over the country as public lecturers, from wasting their 
time in street gossip and novel reading, and to make 
their homes tidy and happy 

‘* Finally, subject to the limitations which I have 
before specified, we are to aim at giving to young 
females a thorough scientific training They are to 
study first, and chiefly what is essential to their practi- 
eal duties. But it is a part of their practical duty to 
furnish their own minds with the materials of pleasant 


reflection. It is a part of their practical duty to ele- 
vate by their influence, direct or indirect, not only the 
moral, but the intellectual tone of society. It isa part 
of their practical duty to give the well-sifted elements 
of knowledge to the rising generation. It may be a 
part of their duty to go as missionaries of light and 
Christian love, to found seminaries of education in the 
wide West 
should be their highest pleasure, to be able, by the ex- 


It isa part of their constant duty, and it 


ercise of intelligent and various colloquial powers, to 
give freshness and vivacity to family conversation 

‘It is a part of their duty to seek the accomplish- 
ments which will enable them to throw the radiance of 
joy over the solitude of home 


‘‘The beautiful pictures in our parlors we hung 


there with great eatisfaction, but we seldom notice 
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RA eee 


them now. True, they have bright eyes, but no soul 


to beam through them. They have well-turned lips, 
Our admira- 


They are like 


gathered dew-drops—the elements are there, but the 


but never speak words of wit or wisdom 


tion of their simple beauty is exhausted 


sparkling is gone. There are living pictures in some 
pariors! 

‘* We have also music boxes of the sweetest tones, 
but we seldom give ourselves the trouble to wind them 
up, for they always play the same tunes. A proper type 
of a family where intellectual training has not imparted 
resources for mutual interest and improvement Not 
to draw them from their sphere—not to make literature 
an end of life, but a means—we may all desire to im- 
part to the females of our land thorough intellectual 


gr 0? 
training 


THE signs of the temes are propitious for our sex. 
Every onward movement of society that tends to deve- 
Jop and call forth moral power, must elevate woman 
Hence we find so many eminent men ready to lend their 
aid on her behalf, to write or speak for her. Scarcely 
a month passes by without the announcement of a new 
work on woman. Three have lately appeared (** Wo- 
man’s Friendship,’? by Grace Aquillae; ‘‘ Woman’s 
Reward,’’? by Maria Mackintosh; ‘* The Women of 
France,’? by ——— Kavenah), each one excellent in 
its way. We feel sure our many friends will be glad 
to learn that the editor of the Lady’s Book has also a 
work, on the same theme, now in press. Next month 
we will announce its title, and give a sample of its 


contents 


A FEMALE seminary has been incorporated by the 
legislature, to be located in Oregon City, and Governor 
Abernethy appointed, by its trustees, an agent to pro- 
cure, while in the United States, ‘‘ musical instru- 
ments, school apparatus, and whatever other articles 
may be necessary to furnish it in the best style.’ 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted; but when they will be published is entirely 
uncertain. We have repeatedly warned our contribu- 
tors of the delays which must be borne by those who 
obtain a place in our Book. We have MSS. which 
have been on file for publication these three years; so 
our new friends must arm themselves in the panoply of 
patience. We will make room, as early as possible, for 
‘“‘The Estranged.’’ “‘ Genius,’’? **‘ To Phebe,’ “ Son- 
net,’’ ‘* Voices During Illness,’’ two ‘‘ Songs,’’ by C 
B. P., also “To Her Who Understands It,’’ and 
‘< Weeping, Weeping Little Infant.’”’ 

“Yankee Doodle,’’? which will ap- 
pear in July, 1s a spirited lyric, and worthy of that 


The new song of 


popular air, never heard without a warmer flow of 
patriotic blood in the heart of every true American 
Lines to ‘* E. W.”’ are on file, and will appear shortly 








EDITORS’ 


A TREATISE ON BATHS. By John 
Barrington & Haswell, Philadelphia 


Bell, M.D 


irge and handsome work by this eminent physician. It 


embraces cold, sea, warm, hot, vapor, gas, and mud 


baths; and also treats of the watery regimen, hydro- 
pathy, and pulmonary inhalation, &c. &c. It must be 
valuable to the medical, as well as extremely interest- 
ing to the general reader 

WHITE JACKET; OR, THE WORLDIN A MAN- 
OF-WAR By Herman Melville. Harper & Brothers, 
New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, P elphia An- 


ther exceedingly pl 


volume, Dy the 


‘ Mardi,’’ &e We like it much, 


und doubt if it does not become the must popular of all 


renowned 


asant 
unthor of ‘* Typee,”’ 
his works 


MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES A Hit at the Fol- 


s of the Ag Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadel- 
phia A translation by Leonard Myers from the French 
* Jules Sandeau. It is a very pleasant story, illus- 


trating the folly of human pride, and first appeared ina 
French journal 

WILFRED MONTRESSOR; OR 
ORDER OF THE SEVEN Stringer & 
New York; Getz & Buck, 
Philadelphia. A Romance, by the author of 


> ** Florence De Lacy,’’ &c. &c 


rHE SECRET 
Townsend, 
No. 3 Hart’s Building, 
Abel 


Parsons, It occupies 


two volumes, and is illustrated by numerous engrav- 
gs from original designs. It isan improvement on the 
rmer productions of this aut r, and will give satis- 
tact n to the admirers of this s le ot writing 


EVA ST. CLAIR, 
TALES. By G.P.R 


AND OTHER 
James r. B. Peterson, Phila- 


elphia A very handsome and « Lp V contain 
ig va us minor tales | G es t t s distin- 
tished author. Many of them ve never before been 
published in this country It - it ought to 
se und will well repay re 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. We have received the: 
this handsome library edition, « " r of 
ectures and addresses—a 1 v t! n i celevrate 


Prelections on Butler’s Anal 


VOICES FROM PRISON A le me, edited 


Charles Spear, containing a collection of poet 
written by various prisoners in ¢ “ bio- 
graphical and critical notices It is p ed in Bos 

n by the author. Some specimens of music are intr 


duced, and it is altogether an intere I h 


THE WILMINGTONS 1 Nor 
Harper & Brothers, New York; L & Blakiston, 


Philadelphia. Those who recollect ‘1 1 Wy 

am,’’ ‘* Father Darey,”’? “ Angela & will be 
delighted to peruse another romance from this charming 
suthor It is quite as interesting as any { her previous 
productions, and must become as p lar 

THE THREE ROYAL MAGI; OR, THE JOUR- 
NEY TO BETHLEHEM. Published by Henry Per- 
kine, Philadelphia. One of the prettiest li books we 
have seen for a long time. It is by the author of the 

Blind Orphan Boy,*’ bat has been tra uted, altered 
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have published a 


BOOK TABLE. 


and arranged by Professor Blumenthal, of Dickinson 
College, and is handsomely illustrated by several en- 
gravings in tint, by Devereux. They are among the 


work 


are of the most elevated character ; and, while they will 


best specimens in his line. The contents of the 


interest the young as much as stories of a lighter cha- 





racter, they will also inculcate the best of morals. We 
trust that the professor will give us more such books 

MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.@Boston. We are indebted to Mr. J. W. Moore 
second volume of this neat edition of the cele- 
brated Roman history We noticed the first volume at 
It is the most convenient library edition yet 
published 

THE BRONZE STATUE 
W.F. Burgess. New York 


of sundry popular works 


By G.W.M 
A new novel by 


Reynolds, 
the author 


It must be read to be appre- 


ciated 
THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE. By Alexandre Du- 
mas. Same publisher A romance, founded on the 


secret history of the court of Louis XVI. It is written 


in the usual style of this author, and bids fair to be as 
popular as any of his works 

NED ALLEN; OR, THE PAST AGE. By David 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lind- 
Blakiston, Philadelphia 


Hanvay, Esq 
Sny & 


novels of the age 


One of the very best 
The author’s maiden essay speaks 
well for his ability, and we hope to hear often from 
him 

WOMAN IN FRANCE 
TEENTH CENTURY 


Blanchard, Philadelphia 


DURING THE EIGH- 
By Julia Kavanagh. Lea & 
Sketches of the most ccle- 
brated women of France. The work is written in a 
terse and elegant style. and must become universally 


popular. It is got up very neatly, and is an ornament 
to any til r 

LYNCH’S EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA 
AND RIVER JORDAN 


and condensed edition of the large work heretofore pub- 


Same publishers. A new 


lished by the same house. It is now placed within the 
re P ‘ r ind s ul be in ever libr 
! t 1. It ¢ most interesting book of the 
st m 
rALES OF MARRIED LIFE. By T.S8. Arthur 
rue MARTYR WIFE. Same author Mr. Henry 
F. Anners has pu ed these two volumes ina neat 
and conve nt form It is hardly necessary to speak 
of their literary merits, as all our readers doubtless 
entertain the same opinion ot Mr. Arthur that we 
He cert writes the most readable books of the 
ag 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS’, 
VEVORS’ POCKET TABLE-BOOK 

ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ COMPANION. 
Two most valuable volumes by J. M. Scribner, A.M 
& Savage, New York We 


ia ever seen two volumes of this 


AND SUR- 


published Huntingto 
know not when we 
" ' 


size, into which was crowded so much useful and un- 


usual information They mtain almost innumerable 


tables of every ¢ eresting to the scientific 


man, the engineer, and the mechanic 


no one of wl 1Cul 
































classes should be without copies. They are conve- 
niently bound to be carried in the pocket 

AN ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, FOR ACA- 
DEMIES AND SCHOOLS. By H. Mattison. Same 
publishers. T fine volume is illustrated by nume- 


rous original diagrams, and the whole system of ast 


n 1 S$ presen ! in a neat, simple, and convenient 
shape The fact of the present being the ei th edition 
sutliciently evinces its popularity 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Same pi This is an abridg- 
ment, by Win. G. Webster, of the gre 


tionary of Noah Webster It is very 


A POCKET 
lishers i 
it American dic- 
y neatly got up in 
embossed moroceo, with gilt edges, and may be carried 
in the vest p cket 

THE YOUTIUS MAPPING BOOK: bein 
du 


gan Intro- 


tion to Fitch’s Chorography. 


FITCH'S CHOROGRAPHY, DESIGNED FOR 





LEARNERS IN GEOGRAPHY. Same publishers. A 
new systemof teaching geography, by combining plea- 
sure with study The lines of latitade and longitude 


being prepared, the pupil is expected to fill 


blanks with the various outlines, lakes, mountains, 


towns, &ec. It is f 


rivers, und to be an admirable 
system 

COSMOS: A SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL 
SCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
Von Humboldt. Harper & Brothers, N. York; Lindsay 
& Blakiston, Philadelphia wisdom 
from the of 
work considered by the author as his chef d’auvre, 


DE- 


Alexander 


Two volumes of 


greatest man the age. It seems to be a 


and 
will, of course, be highly regarded by the scientific 
world 

JOHN’S FIRST BOOK 

THE PUPIL’S GUIDE. Hantington & 
New York; H. W. Derby & Co., 


elementary books of “‘ The Normal 


these publishers. The first is f 


Savage, 


Cincinnati. Two 


Series,’’ g 


t out in 


by wr very 


neat style 


other for those of an older 


children, and the 
They are by John Russell Webb, a gentleman 


small 
growth 
who is well qualified for the task of preparing school 
books—the greatest task (to be faithfully performed) 
that any one can undertake 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By David Hume 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. These publishers have issued this valu- 
able history in a cheap and handsome form, the first, 
third volumes of which are before us. It 


second, and 


tedly be sought for as a valuable accession 


will undout 
to every lib 

THE LIFE OF JOHN 
Dyer. Same 


the most aut 


CALVIN 
This work is c 


By Thomas H 


publishers mpiled from 


ic sources, and chiefly from Calvin's 





correspondence. It is handsomely written, and must 


be extremely valuable to all interested in the character 


of the man and the theologian. It isembellished by a 
fine portrait 
THE ANNI 


Edited by David A. Wells 


AL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
e Bliss. J Pub- 


and Geor 





lished by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston For sale 
by Daniels & Smith, No. 36 North Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia It isa year-book of facts in science and art, 
ex iting the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments in their various departments. It has a fine por- 
trait of Professor Agassiz, from whom, and from Pro- 
fessor Horsford, of Cambridge University. the editors 
have received valuable aid It isan admirable book, 
and should be extensively patronized 





CONFESSIONS OF CON CREGAN, THE IRISH 
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GIL BLAS. By Charlies Lever. Stringer & Town- 
send, New York. We have heretofore noticed this 


work as it appeared in serial form, and have now only 


to acknowledge the receipt of the complete work, in a 
lume, illustrated by several plates 


THE PEOPLE. By Alphonse 


me v« 


hands 


ATHEISM AMONG 





De Lamartine Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston; T 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia A collection of sundry 
essays by this distinguished author. They should be 
extensively read ey are full of wisdom and the 
spirit of democracy The translations are admirable 
AN APPEAL FROM THE ABSURDITIES AND 


CONTRADICTIONS WHICH PERVADE AND DE- 
FORM THE OLD THEORY OF ENGLISH GRAM 
MAR, TO THE TRUE CONSTRUCTIVE PRINCI 


PLES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By James 


Brown. Published by John T. Lange, Sixth and Arch 
Streets, P idelphia. We have received the first 
number of this interesting serial, and have perused it 


with much interest. Mr. Brown has up-hill work; but 


he seems to be fitted for his task, and we have the 
greatest confidence in his ability and perseverance 
This number is full of interest 


EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
Lindsay & Blak- 


k is made up ofa collee- 


MEMOIRS OF 
DELUSIONS. By, 


iston, Philadelphia 


Charles Mackey. 
This wor 


tion of the most remarkable instances on record of the 


fanaticism and delusion to which the popular mind, 
under peculiar circumstances, has been subjected. In 


his collection, we find the Mississippi Scheme, the 


South Sea Bubble. and the Crusades. With regard to 
the latter subject, we hardly think the author has done 
that justice to the Christian side of the controversy 
which impartial history would have sustained. Never- 
theless, the work cont sa vast amount of facts deep 


ly interesting to those who love to philosophize on the 
human mind and to investigate the causes which ope 
rate to produce such singular contrasts of nobleness and 
imbecility. 
DR. VALENTINE’S AND YANKEE HILL'S 
METAMORPHOSES 
DR. VALENTINE’S 
METAMORPHOSES 
We have ived the above works from the publisher 
W.F. Burgess, Esq., of New York 
amusing ; and we have no doubt that the publisher finds 
em The 


clever person 


With engravings 
COMIC LECTURES 
With engravings 


AND 


rece 
They are very 
a ready sale fort re is matter enough in them 
as a lecturer—always pro- 
to 


to set up any 


use his 





viding that the doctor would allow him 


property 
MISS LESLIE’S LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK 


K contains receipts for 


A. Hart, Philadelphia This bo 


cooking, preserving, and pickling. and is just such a 
work as no one | Miss Leslie could prepare Every 
housek eper, young sh uld possess it It ought 


Miss Leslie 


wn that 


to be kn never gives a receipt 
until she has had it prepared and properly tested. She 
says: ‘* The present volume is designed as a sequel 
to my book, entitled ‘ Directiens for Cookery in all its 


Since the first that work, I 


Branches.’ 


have introduced into the new editions so many improve- 


appearance of 


and dit lr ~~ 
ments and additional rec 


ipts, that its size can no longer 


be conveniently increased While obtaining fresh ac- 
cessions of valuable knowledge on this and other sub- 
ects connecte vith the domestic improvement of my 
young countryw er I have been induced to note 
down, as they presented themselves, these new itema 


of information And now I offer them, arranged in due 
” 


form, to the most efficient of all patrons, the public 
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* LINDA” is the title of a beautiful story, by our 
esteemed contributor, Mrs. C. Lee Hentz, now being 
published in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, an ex- 
cellent weekly paper. 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
SWAMP DOCTOR. By Madison Tensas. M.D. A 
Hart, Philadelphia. We consider this book the best of 


the series that Mr. Hart has published; there isa shade 


of philosophy running through the broad, unmitigated 
fun, that is an absolute relief to the reader. Such 
stories as ‘‘ The Mississippi plan for Pulling Teeth,”’ 

How to Cure Fits,’’ ‘* Being Examined for My De- 
gree,.’’ are hard to get over at one sitting, unless a 
person is in the habit of laughing to a most immoderate 
degree. The designs are by Darley, and there is a 
good!y number of them 

THE CREOLE; OR, SIEGE OF NEW ORLEANS 
Same publisher. This is an historical romance, founded 
on the events of the war of 18l4 and °15. Mr. Cobb, 
the author, has given us a very spirit-stirring novel ; 
one of absorbing interest 

THE PETREL; OR, LOVE ON THE OCEAN 
By Sir Admiral Fisher. T, B. Peterson, Philadelpma 
This is said to be the best nautical novel that has ap 
peared for a long time, reminding the reader of the 
earliest and best efforts of Captain Marryat. We antici 
pate a brilliant career for the author 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Wehave 
received from T. B. Peterson, Agent, No. 98 Chestnut 
Street, the twelfth and thirteenth numbers of the Bos- 
ton illustrated edition of Shakspeare’s Dramatie Works 
These numbers contain ‘‘ All's Well that Ends Well.”’ 
and ‘* Taming of the Shrew,”’ with characteristic por- 


The work continues 


} 


traits of Helena and Katherine 


to deserve the patronage of the public, having lost no- 


thing of its original beauty, either in embellishments or 
typography 

JACK SHEPPARD. By Wm. H. Ainsworth. T 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia. Mr. Peterson has issued a 
pictorial edition of this popular novel, about which 
moralists and non-moralists are at issue. The engrav- 
ings are by Cruikshank, and the volume forms two 
hundred handsome octavo pages 

SAINT LEGER: OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE, 
is the title of a very clever work lately published in 
New York by G. P. Putnam. It is not easy to find a 
new vein of gold in the well-worked mine of literature, 
and still more difficult is the task to give the coin of 
thought such an individual impression as will insure its 


beauty; but the author 


claims to originality as well as 
of these ‘‘ Threads’’ has strung them with many a new 
gem of fancy, and fastened their slender clasps with 
the pure diamonds of truth—diamonds, if not new, yet 


place d often in a new light We give no synopsis of 
the story nor analysis of the characters; it is a work 
to be read, not for the narrative so much as for its 
sentiment—yet it will be deeply interesting to the novel- 
loving young lady as well as to the man of reflection 


and cultivated taste. 


A. Harr (late Carey & Hart) has sent us a sweet lit- 
tle book It is entitled ** Clara; or, the Discipline of 
Affection.”’ translated from the French of Madame 
Guizot. We know of but one work of the kind that 
has given us so much pleasure and that is ** Helen 


Morton,’’ by Mrs. Neal Buy ‘‘Clara,’’ by all means, 


for the young folks 


OUR MUSICAL EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Our fair correspondent, Mary B——, of Janesville, 
Wisconsin (?), is informed that her request has been 
taken into serious consideration, and that, during the 
present year, several waltzes, &c., will be furnished to 


} 


the patrons of the ‘*‘ Lady’s Book,’ in addition to the 


songs so numerously supplied. We are always happy 
to pay attention to requests so prettily worded, as our 
correspondent will no doubt readily perceive when she 
looks at our physiognomy in the March number. 

James M. Birp’s JuveniLe Concert, at Musical 
Fund Hall, March ith 


this performance, for the first time, on that evening, and 


It was our happiness to attend 


our only regret was that we had not been able to be pre- 
sent at the previousones. We never were so pleasantly 
disappointed. Think of three hundred children, of both 
sexes, singing in perfect harmony, and with all the 
gusto that children usually manifest. We think that 
Mr. Bird has succeeded admirably in training so many 
youthful voices, and trust he may meet with the patron- 
age he so much deserves. We must not forget the 
admirable piano accompaniments of his son, James 8S 
Bird, Esq., who, having the brunt of the labor to per- 
form, succeeded perfectly. 

We have received, from Messrs. Huntington and Sa- 
vage, New York, sundry papers, letters, music, &c., 1 
reference to the new system of musical notation of Pro- 
fessor Ernest Von Heeringen. We have given con- 
siderable attention to it, but want of space prevents us 
from doing it the justice it demands. The professor 
attempts to simplify notation The difficulty in the 
way seems to be this, that musicians must undo all they 
have heretofore done, forget all they have heretofore 
learned, and commence anew. It will be very difficult 
to force the musical community into such a measure, 
however much the new system may be superior to the 
old If we understand the matter rightly, the system 
is based on the piano forte. Consequently, all other 
instruments must be reconstructed or rearranged, in 
order to meet the peculiar wants of the new system of 
notation Will the musical world consent to this? 
The chief advantage seems to be in doing away with 
the flats and sharps, and representing the natural by an 
open note, and the flat or sharp by a black one. It is, 
indeed, a complete innovation, and contemplates a tho- 
reugh revolution of the whole system of musie. Time 
will test its merits. We shall, probably, resum the 
subject hereafter 

From Messrs. Lee & Walker, No. 162 Chestnut Street, 
we have received the following :— 

My mother, I obey Words by Charles P. Shiras 
Music by Henry Kleber. It is a comical and very 
pretty song 

New Mary Blane Waltz. By Matthias Keller. This 
favorite version is dedicated to the lady herself whose 
name it bears 

The Maiden Polka. By E. Lenschow. This fine 


polka is dedicated to the *‘ Junior Bachelors’ Associa- 
tion,’? and is a companion for the favorite ‘‘ Bachelor 
Polka.’’ Copies were presented to the ladies present 
at the late fancy party of the association, and formed 
quite a teature {f the evening 

Bouquet of Melodies. No. 2. By Edward Pique 
Mr. P. has arranged for the guitar a selection of popu- 
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I l narrow s na e casin nnet, 
| ary nun : It has been hard work 8 to Keep up with ruchés of rose-¢ di nat tue distance of an 
with the ¢ tantdemand. From the State of New York inch apart. Bouquets of convolvulus with foliage, and 

| sone, we ved, last month, 780 new subscriptions strings of white and rose- red ribbon 
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EVENING DRESSES FOR WATERING-PLACES 

Figure ist Blue silk, w n d ile skirt, the 
longest being finished with f M f narrow satin 
pipir a‘ n W kK of sa ex ing on each 
side ¢ TI hé « t t ed to corre- 
s nd Hair dressed | i wreath oi ¢ Vol- 
vulus a foliage The same flowers in the bouquet de 
corsage 

Fi d Dress of « ‘ red crepe sse, With 
triple yped up low s é ime r 
l WwW ) n ed iat t ire 
bound W es re ma bal rhe Gre ( ge 
18 « g e more f B j Ww f 
pury grapes and vin ives—a lI iutiful 
idea, and y ell wi the color now so lashion- 
abl 


CHIT-CHAT UPON THE FASHIONS FOR JUNE 




















Some excellent i tri i ) mean- 
ing | ¢ » ou ishi ¢ 
req! is a fait W a g 
the precise defini not A t j iin € 
mod Ww ch we give 

In t first plac American lade i t t given 
up wu soft a respectabie and nat i part of 
he f re the French a s des n sometimes 
mit altoge r, if we except ataint s \ ne con- 
nectit ‘ ist and skirt Again ce a lit- 
tle more drapery than the Par ul r in good 
taste, and it is therefore necessar ! sleeves and 
corsages to some ot the costumes that € rwise 
graceful and pretty These are tw f the neipal 
items ; and, as we have matters of 1 terest 
to discuss, we leave thie ibject for the present to 
eur friend’s kindly consi tion 

The traveling season has already commenced, and 
those who are not out of town are ted with man- 
tuamakers and milliners, in j eir debut 
at the Springs or sea-shore Che est material for 
trave dresses has been imp t I Vy, and is 
styled cashmere de baiz It is ¢ ) dof silk and 
worsted, of some dark, sta ird ¢ nd trimmed 
with worsted braid to cor ) No buttons that do 
not button anything are allowed, 1 the corsage is 
perfectly plait 1a ial hast 1dvantage over 
the ordinary linen which it ewhat resembles, 
as it does not wrinkle so easily or re in du Collars 
of plain linen are still consi ¢ t proper fora 
traveling costume cull ire far deeper than they 
have been worn, and pointed on t ack of the wrist, 
as in figure 3d. A pocket uild never be omitted ina 
traveling ss; anditisa 1 pla take only strong 
linen handkerchiets, that m serve as ers, If occa- 
sion demands, without being ruined. It is an admirable 
plan to take a small whisk-broom in one’s traveling- 
bag, that will be always at hand in stopping for dinner 
or tea, from a dusty stagwe-coach or rai ad car. Coarse 


“ 


straws, trimmed plainly w ntua rib- 


bon, will be found most eal e is no greater 
olly than to travel with a dress hat A lining of dark- 
green silk is much in vogue, with a deep cape, and 
strings of the same color Veils rennadine, cither 
green or blue, are most in favor; t ire not sc warm 


as barége, and much lighter; but e latter does not 
cost as much, and is quite as serviceable. 
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Riding-dresses for horseback excursions are mostly 
‘ Lt ve, green, or brown, with a small roll 
} 


be of any material that is not easily 



































and is heavy enough to keepits place. Beaver 
or cloth caps, being much too heavy for summer, re- 
placed by id 8, simply trimmed with 
Mar Lt 1. Some are looped at the side of the 
With a straw cord and button; but this exposes the 
face ch to the sun and air. 
Pa f various styles are, as usual, in the market 
The most tasteful are without fringe or embroidery 
vitha nt in the handle for the convenience of 
I White or ~am-colored parasols are unfit 
except i in open carriage. Dark-green or blue w 
found the most serviceable colors, and plain mother- 
ol-pe 1ountings are in the best taste. 
PARISIAN CHIT-CHAT 
I ve r lady readers some idea of dress in the 
g ies, We extract an account of s t I 
the | dresses from a Paris Journa 
l We t imagine it will be of any particular 
St the t ts of our fair, and, we trust, sen 
c it these things sometimes ive - 
ves, as affording a gl f ew 
‘ i 
J rt composed of rows of lace « onde 
to e front of the waist in a point, is ex- 
. us able Besides being less formal in 
I than the old style, the new form of berth 
¢ ntage of admitting the trimming of the 
‘ re t evaried. The space in front of the corsage 
f een the sides « berthé, may be ornament 
uM \ ce q ngs of blonde, or blonde inter- 
mi l n In very full dress, the centre 
the ’ 1 be ornamented with a stomacher 
s. The fashion of wearing the boug 
or nstead of in the centre, is well adapte 
. e € 
The \ ry are descriptions of a few of the m 
elegant s worn by ladies of rank at seve 
fas s in Paris, during the past week :— 
( ne Murat.—Double dress white 
crape ove 1 white satin slip Head-dress, 
hair ix nd nd round the plait at the ack 
o ead a very full wreath of pinks, with 
age In f { e corsage a large bouquet 
ot pu ks 1 11 ses 
Pri ( i (the lady of the T cis 
ba \ e of cernlean-blue sa v ‘ 
with s of bl ress, | ets 
Ww e la , e rs 
Madame de Pai e Portuguese 
bass r).—A dress of very rich broecaded pink 
the skirt t ed with three broad flounces of white 
lace A } .é of the same, and the sleeves covere 
with loose rt sleeves of lace. Head-dress, a t t 
ful wrea f moss-roses, and bouquet de corsage of the 
same flowers 
Princess Mathilde.—Robe of rich white satin. the 
skirt trimmed with five flounces of blonde \ r 
formed of two rows of the same. Hend-dress, a wreat! 
of bright green foliage, with bur s ‘ es ing 
Att ick tot! head, the ] . , urge 
eag! ) ed of 1 cent b liants I € eck 


lace consisted of a single row of brilliants 
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